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SUGGESTIONS TO AUTHORS 


The objectives of the Academy of Management in their most recently 
revised form are succinctly worded as follows: 

"The Academy is founded to foster the search for truth and the general 
advancement of learning through free discussion and research in the field of 
management. The interest of the Academy lies in the theory and practice of 
management, both administrative and operative. ... It is not concerned 
with specialized procedures for the control and execution of particular kinds 
of projects that are significant chiefly in narrow segments of a business field. 


"The general objectives of the Academy shall be therefore to foster: 
(a) a philosophy of management that will make possible an accomplishment 
of the economic and social objectives of an industrial society with increasing 
economy and effectiveness: the public's interests must be paramount in any 
such philosophy, but adequate consideration must be given to the legitimate 
interests of capital and labor; (b) greater understanding by executive leader- 
ship of the requirements for a sound application of the scientific method to 
the solution of managerial problems, based on such a philosophy; and (c) wider 
acquaintance and closer co-operation among such persons as are interested 
in the development of a philosophy and science of management." 


It is suggested that, as a general rule, full-length articles contributing 
to these objectives be approximately 1500 to 3000 words in length. Interested 
consideration will also be given to shorter, abbreviated notes or ideas relating 
to specific aspects of management thought, philosophy, theory, techniques of 
wide applicability, curriculum-building, or teaching. Perhaps one of the more 
important heuristic functions that this Journal can fulfill is that of exchanging 
specific new insights into challenging management problems. Informed dis- 
cussion of controversial topics and competent rejoinders to ideas expressed 
in this Journal will be particularly welcome. 


Many of us have specific, detached ideas on various topics, and notes 
on such topics could be submitted for the consideration of our readers without 
investing extensive scholarly effort. An important requirement is that manu- 
scripts be written in a straightforward style of English--esoteric writing will 
find no place in the Journal of the Academy of Management. The Academy's 
Research and Publications Committee has decided against the publication of 
book reviews. 


Manuscripts should ordinarily be double-spaced; however, single-spacing 
will be accepted if this makes it unnecessary for the author to re-type his arti- 
cle. A single copy of the manuscript will suffice. Typing, or any form of 
mechanical reproduction is acceptable, if it is clearly legible. All manuscripts 
submitted to the editor will be re-typed and identified only by a code number. 
This will insure an objective and impartial evaluation by the Academy's Research 
and Publications Committee. The editor will not reveal the identity of the writer 
to any person without the author's express consent. 


Suggestions, criticisms, or comments on matters relating to the Journal 
will at all times find a welcome reception. 


The Editor 
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EXPERIENCING REALITY IN MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
LEO B, MOORE 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


New concepts for management and in management education are in the 
process of development in the Management Laboratory of M.I, T.'s School of 
Industrial Management. An effective way of making management learning a 
real-life experience for the student has been developed and used by the Man- 
agement Laboratory through the combination of a different teaching approach 
and a new dependence upon the industrial community which provides the stu- 
dent a unique learning opportunity. Out of an effort to improve an actual 
management situation arise experiences through the Management Laboratory 
that possess merit for the student from several important points of view. 


EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT 


The preparation of a young man for a future in management poses edu- 
cational problems of both method and scope that are matters for endless peda- 
gogical debate. However, we are not concerned here specifically with the 
issue of what management is or what makes a manager, but rather with the 
associated question of what helps a young man with management interests to 
gain an insight into his own potentiality. Are there certain educational tech- 
niques that substantially advance the student of management toward the future ? 


THE MANAGEMENT PICTURE 


Management in many of its aspects is more art than science. Certainly 
as the science of management becomes more and more developed, the art be- 
comes more evident; and art is difficult to teach. Art embodies the develop- 
ment of a feeling and a sensitivity that guides rather than dictates the pathway 
to decision and action. Management as art and science presents a picture of 
a hard core of factual data, surrounded by a tremendous mass of information 
whose consideration and weight is a matter of instinct, intuition, and uncommon 
common sense. The teaching challenge, then, is to develop the means for 
bringing an understanding to the student of the ephemeral and yet very real 
characteristics of this mass. Unless these means are developed and used, 
the facility with which difficult issues are resolved by students of management 
is only outweighed by the complexity that is introduced into simple matters. 


PROBLEM OF REALITY 


Thrusting aside other difficulties in education for management, it is 
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patently clear that the fundamental and underlying problem rests in the issue 
of ''reality.'' Reality here should be taken fo mean the attainment of that 
curious combination of knowledge and wisdom which provides feeling and un- 
derstanding of a situation, as well as a sense of the direction and the way to 
proceed in that situation. This problem of reality in education is not unique 
to management. Law and medicine are clearly in the same situation; and so 
is teaching itself. 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


For every school of management, this problem of providing reality for 
its students exists. But this is particularly true of the efforts of M.I, T.'s 
School of Industrial Management, where, on the undergraduate level, a solid 
foundation of engineering and science is covered and intermeshed with an 
over-layer of management education. This combination seems to possess 
high promise for the future as we envision the increasingly technical responsi- 
bilities of tomorrow's management. But it makes the teaching difficulty more 
pervasive because these students tend to think in terms of the formula that 
applies and, naturally, to reflect this type of thinking in their management 
learning. To counteract this predisposition, our S.I,M,. has long resorted to 
a variety of ways and means, including particularly the use of the industrial 
community that surrounds its physical location. These student contacts with 
managerial life are in addition to the customary reading material, lectures, 
and case problems, which are designed to provide practical, factual data on 
managerial practice. 


SEEING THE PICTURE 


There are many ways in which the community may contribute to, and 
cooperate with, a school of management, and at least the following different 
ways are available: 


1, Visitors 

The first step in trying to make business real for the student is to bring 
before him men who are in business. A simple lecture or an evening semi- 
nar provides an opportunity to see in the flesh and to talk in person witha 
president or a treasurer. It is a thrilling experience for the young student 
to ''face'' the ''facts'' with one who speaks with the conviction that comes from 
factual experience. 


2. Plant Visits 


Somewhat better for the student is the opportunity to see first hand the 
company in operation. Here he feels his own reaction, makes his own judg- 
ments, and comes to his own conclusions. He is in the micst of things in- 
stead of words. A new dimension has been added to his understanding. 
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3. Visits Through Films 


Company films possess a convenience in their use that removes the 
disadvantage of travel and confusion found in plant visits. Films provide 
special treatment of phases of plant operation as well as a variety of situa- 
tions unlimited by safety or geography. 


4. Directed Visits 


The sight-seeing plant visit is made much more effective for the stu- 
dent if he is required to seek out specific conditions and specific types of in- 
formation. This purposeful viewing of the company provides him with a sense 
of accomplishment and ingrains into his being items of lastmg knowledge. 


5. Cooperative Visits 


The student who has progressed in his education to the point where he 
possesses a variety of business knowledge benefits from an opportunity to 
share and test that knowledge with persons in an operating company. Here a 
group of six to eight students spend a length of continuous time in a company 
(a week or ten days). Each student investigates in depth a phase or function 
of the business with a responsible individual in that function. This arrange- 
ment constitutes a personal sharing of factual information and ideas among 
the students and the company men. This process of viewing-together en- 
courages each group--students and company members alike--to exchange 
ideas, attitudes, and points of view. 


6. Follow-up Visits 


The opportunity to view change in a company is particularly effective 
in instilling reality in management students. Whenever a problem or a course 
of intended action has come to his attention, the student is asked to 'go see 
for himself' what the company actually did as compared to what they said 
they would do. Controlling factors that were not suspected or considered 
come to light and are never forgotten by the student. Problems left to solve 
themselves come also to be recognized as part of day-to-day management 
routine. 


7. Summer Employment 


A continuous period of time such as that provided by the summer months 
has special merit for the student if he employs this time as a working, earn- 
ing member of a company. Students should be strongly urged to forego their 
vacation temptation in order to gain the reality that arises from close associ- 
ation with business and the acceptance of personal responsibility. 


8. Cooperative Plans 


The value to the student of working in a company during the educational 
process is so pronounced that several institutions (not S.I. M. to date) offer 
integrated work and study programs of a type that require the student, in al- 
ternate periods of time, to compare and apply his learning to actual work con- 
ditions, 
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9. Extra-curricular Activities 


Within the educational environment, all students, particularly those in 
management, have endless opportunities to experience the reality of manage- 
ment. Student organizations, living units, part-time work, and even personal 
enterprises, all are able to provide intimate contact with managerial responsi- 
bility. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE VIEW 


All of these activities, singly and in combination, provide for the stu- 
dent a deeper understanding of management and its environment. The real 
places, the real persons, the real things, and the real issues give the stu- 
dent a sense of dimension that permits him to translate case and reading ma- 
terial into mental images that also have dimension. The sum of these exper- 
iences broadens his own concepts and fills the void between theory and prac- 
tice to some extent. Truly, then, it could be said that the industrial commu- 
nity is the laboratory of a school of management. More to the truth, however, 
this community is a working model, rather than a laboratory, particularly in 
the sense of being an operating mechanism, designed and installed. 


Viewed critically, visits from and to industrial establishments provide 
at best vicarious experience for the student. The situation and the problems 
are faced by the plant personnel and therefore described by them, the issues 
are spelled out by them, the possible courses of action defined by them, and 
the decision actually made and pursued by the company is presented as a 
clear-cut delineation because it is reported as a fact of history rather than 
as acurrent event. The student is an interested by-stander because he seeks 
information, and this is all he obtains. Whatever reality devolves upon him 
is more a function of sympathetic feeling than of intellectual involvement. The 
little things that count, escape him; the broader issues that motivate, elude 
him. Although all these efforts are valuable and worthwhile, the basic prob- 
lem of reality is still with us. For it may be truly said--reality cannot be . 
taught; it must be experienced. 


THE PROBLEM OF TEACHING "IMPROVEMENT" 


The basic difficulty of imparting reality to the student of management 
is greatly magnified in the study of improvement as a management responsi- 
bility. Improvement is a state of mind--a philosophy, as well as a technique. 
Improvement includes not only the recognition of the opportunity for improve- 
ment, but also the skill of analysis and decision-making where a multitude of 
choices exist without precise discriminating characteristics. Interwoven in 
the entire improvement process is the fundamental problem of human rela- 
tionships and reactions. The teaching of improvement, to be realistic, must 
include all these matters and, in addition, some sense of the competitive 
pressure for decision and action in terms of time, money, and progress. Here 
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the aim of reality must be accomplished through the conflict of ideas and cir- 
cumstances, With particular emphasis on the creative acts of individuals and 
groups, and on human attitudes and responses that influence, control, and,all 
too often, limit change. 


THE MANAGEMENT LABORATORY 


In its original conception, the Management Laboratory was dedicated to |. 
the teaching of certain areas of industrial engineering, notably methods en- | 
gineering and motion and time study. During the course of the years of its 
operation and largely through the influence of its personnel, the Management 
Laboratory has enjoyed intimate relationships with the industrial community. 
These relationships have permitted and encouraged development of the prag- 
matic phases of its teaching and the continuing researching of problems that 
relate not only to the use of its teaching experiences in industry but also to 
the content of its basic tenets and principles. 


IMPROVEMENT MANAGEMENT 


This research attitude and activity in the Management Laboratory has 
culminated in the development of a new concept that has been identified as 
"improvement management" or ''the management of improvement.'' This con- 
cept relates to the practice of management as it fosters and attains a steady 
improvement in its operations, Progress is a firm tenet of American Indus- 
try, but that portion of it which is accomplished on a regular basis within its ; 
operations is the particular responsibility of managers on every level. Note, 
however, that the traditional listing of the functions of managers--planning, 
organizing, staifing, directing, and controlling--does not include "improving" 
because, for some reason, this is believed to be inherent in the five functions. 


The experiences of the Management Laboratory have prompted it to add 
to the list of management functions the sixth function--improving. The deep 
complexity of this 'improving" function and the entangling mixture of the fac- 
tors that it includes (people and techniques) lend weight to the need for this 
addition and tor its inclusion also in general management thinking and teach- 
ing, now and in the future. 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT 


To make its teaching most effective, the Management Laboratory re- 
quires the student to become personally involved in an actual industrial situ- 
ation through the search for and the selection of a current problem chosen by 
him from the operations of an existing company. The student establishes 
and maintains close association with the company during the course of his 
endeavors to catalyze an improvement in the situation. By himself, in the 
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company, and in the laboratory--separately and together--the student dis- 
covers satisfactory approaches to his problem and gradually identifies him- 
self with this problem and the need for its solution. He is exposed to the hu- 
man problems in improvement, including resistance to change, resentment 

of criticism, and the fears and concerns that accompany change. He becomes 
mentally and emotionally as well as physically involved as he struggles with 
existing facts and pecple in their real and dynamic interrelationships. 


He will turn to the Management Laboratory facilities as he experiments 
with ideas for improvement, develops means of communication with people, 
and measures his successes and failures through actual results. The facil- 
ities provide the opportunity for the student to know, understand, and experi- 
ment with the various improvement techniques and their applications. In 
addition, he becomes tamiliar with and learns to use the many tools that may 
be employed to promote change, such as audio-visual aids, charts and dia- 
grams, recording devices, and camera and projection equipment. 


Through this use and experimentation with these ideas and materials 
the student gains an insight into his problem of improvement management and 
develops some notions as to how his problems may be handled. His real in- 
terest in these ideas and materials is prompted by the unique learning situa- 
tion that the Management Laboratory has established for him. He finds his 
instructors serving not as teachers, but as advisers to assist him with his 
problems and counselors to help answer his inquiries. The job is his to do 
and he is essentially on his own. This proves to be a true experience in real- 
ity. He is personally involved. 


GROUP ACTION 


Although the student reacts to the problem as if it were his own, the 
Management Laboratory also requires each student to act as a member of a 
group. The learning experience is much too complex for a single individual 
to handle completely alone. For this reason, each student is given the re- 
sources of three groups--the people in the company, the staff, and the student 
group. These groups all play a role in the student's educational opportunity, 
serving both as a source of encouragement and as a source of problems and 
difficulties. 


The company group furnishes the situation, attitudes, facts, informa- 
tion, responses, and the problem. This group is expected to express the 
needs of the problem situation and work with its development to the point of 
the implementation of a suitable course of action. The staff group furnishes 
the principles and the tools initially as a foundation, but eventually only on 
the basis of student-generated demand. This group is expected to be pre- 
pared for any eventuality by watching the developments of the student and his 
project. The student group furnishes the sounding board of evaluation and 
analysis. The student's own group and the other groups in the class are 
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expected to help him with the human conflicts inherent in all improvement 
situations, which in their subtleties and depths require particular recognition 
and concern. 


This group thinking and learning is the key to the situation of reality in 
which the student finds himself. The staff and student zroups serve as cata- 
lysts for his own development of his improvement problem. No more effec- 
tive technique may be employed here than the conscious and constant feed- 
back of the analyzed findings of the human behavior encountered during the 
improvement process. Such feedback enables the student to modify his hy- 
potheses and actions accordingly and to convert ideas into practice through 
these flexible learning experiences. This feedback from his own conscience, 
from his fellow students, and to some extent from the staff, provides not 
only an impetus for experimental behavior changes, but for a realistic ap- 
praisal of the analytical techniques employed by him in terms of the facts 
of the whole situation and the reactions of every one involved. 


From his experiences in turning to the staff and student groups for ad- 
vice and counsel in making his own decisions for himself, he sees the wisdom 
of making his role that of serving in like manner as a catalyst for the company 
group. This is the true nature of participation. Through this means he be- 
comes a real member of the company group and typifies their use of partici- 
pation to effect the desired improvement through group action. 


VALUE TO THE STUDENT 


By far the greatest good to be derived from these experiences in the 
Management Laboratory accrues to the student. The student has been re- 
quired to observe and identify the company situation, to specify and analyze 
the problem, to invoke creativity in himself and others in delineating possi- 
ble solutions, to exercise judicial powers in selecting a feasible solution, 
and to demonstrate his a@ministrative talent in the preparation, presentation, 
and implementation of a suitable course of action. He has had the invaluable 
experience of meeting strangers, enlisting their interest, cooperation, and-- 
what amounts to an even greater achievement--their concern for something 
that he is doing. These are matters of decided importance to his future. 


The successful completion of the project has forced him to stand where 
ideas, people, and inanimate things meet and to face realistically the conflict 
of these contradictory and dynamic forces. He has had to face a real prob- 
lem as if it were his own and to tackle the often painful process of its analy- 
sis and solution. He has had to make decisions and to defend himself and 
those decisions. He has had an experience of participation in practical crea- 
tive endeavors and has had to acquire the spirit of working with others in 
getting results. He has unwittingly created for himself the situation which 
he will typically face later in life and he has had the experience of coming to 
grips with this condition in an atmosphere in which he is able to assess his 
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performance ina critical, yet helpful way. These, too, are matters of pro- 
found importance to his future. 


Whether successful or not, the student in the course of his decision- 
making has come to the inevitable realization of the value of the contribution 
of others to his own thinking. This value lies not only in a sounder attitude 
toward his own ideas for change but in a fuller understanding of the human in- 
fluences in industry. He has developed a keener insight for the problems of 
human relations that are involved in every improvement activity. He has 
learned something about dealing with the practical consequences of the resent- 
ment and resistance that are most often natural reactions of human beings to 
change, to what is new and different. He may even learn to recognize these 
or similar rebellions within himself. And these are matters of supreme im- 
portance to his future, for ultimately it is this awareness that will largely de- 
termine his managerial success in any situation, in every area, and in what- 
ever he may do. 
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TELEVISION AND THE CASE STUDY METHOD--AN EXPERIMENT 


PRESTON P, LE BRETON 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


In recent years educational television has made great strides in many 
universities. Most of the emphasis has been on lectures and laboratory 
demonstrations. A limited experiment using the case method of instruction 
suggests some interesting possibilities. 


A class of eighteen students working towards a Master of Business Ad- - 
ministration degree took part in the experiment. The students were all mem- 
bers of the business policy course, which is regularly taught by the case method, 
The experiment was held toward the end of the semester after approximately ~ 
twelve cases had been discussed in class by the conventional conference approach. 


Tne class of eighteen students was divided into three groups of six each. 
In preference to making arbitrary assignments, the students were allowed to 
select their own group members. In turn, each group selected its own case 
from the text, Policy Formulation and Administration, by Smith and Christen- 
sen. A chairman or conference leader was also appointed by the group itself. 


Each group was given three weeks to prepare its presentation. While 
there was considerable variation in the approaches used, all three groups em- 
ployed the method of asking each member to concentrate his attention on one 
or more major areas. Three areas used by each group were finance, market- 
ing, and production. All major problems not included in these areas were 
then divided between two other panel members. The remaining topics, for the 
most part, dealt with organization or research and development. The sixth 
member of the committee was the chairman. He was responsible for coordin- 
ating and directing the committee members, and it was his function to preside 
over the panel during the formal presentation of the case over television. 


Each group, on its own, held one or more dress rehearsals. When the 
participants felt reasonably well prepared for the program, the instructor and 
the director of the TV studio sat through a final rehearsal. 


The three programs were televised over an educational channel readily 
available to any one in Detroit who had converted his set to receive this chan- 
nel. Considerable use was made of visual aids. This Was done primarily to 
capture the interest of an audience unfamiliar with business operations. One 
case, which dealt with a manufacturer of farm machinery and equipment, was 
made particularly interesting by the use of several miniature operating models 
of the products under discussion. 


The TV studio was furnished to resemble a large comfortable business y 
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ottice. The panel members sat in a semi-circle around the conference leader. 
The program began with the instructor introducing the panel. After the intro- 
duction, the conference leader took over and presented a brief summary of the 
case. He questioned the panel on the major problem areas of the company. 
Each member had previously prepared the problem areas assigned to him, and 
when asked about one of these areas he gave an explanation of the problem and 
his recommendations for solving it. All panel members were encouraged to 
contribute their views at any time during the program and on any topic under 
discussion, Toward the end of the program, the conference leader summar- 
ized the major problems discussed and restated the recommendations that had 
been advanced by the participants. 


When the program was at an end, the panel members joined the other 
class members who had been viewing a monitor set in an adjoining room. The 
panel members continued to operate as a unit and were put in the position of 
defending their views before the other members of the class. 


To bring additional realism to the discussion and to give the home viewers 
a deeper insight into the complexities of modern business problems, one change 
recommended. A dozen or so students could be seated within the studio 
th the pane! members. After the formal presentation is made by the panel 
nembers, the views of this student audience could be elicited in true discus- 
.on style. As the program develops, home viewers could call in their opin- 
ons and thus take an active part in the discussion via telephone. 


For the benefit of interested persons who might be encouraged to exper- 
iment further with case instruction via TV, it is recommended that: 


1. The size of the panel range between five and seven members 
2. Students be allowed to choose their own panel associates 

3. The instructor give minimum direction to panel members 

4. A dress rehearsal be held to help overcome stage fright and to 
adjust the prepared material to the time limitation! 


5. Maximum use be made of visual aids. 


Except for initial stage fright, most students will wholeheartedly em- 
brace the opportunity to participate in the experiment. And one thing is cer- 
tain--the quality of the presentation and the enthusiasm of the participants 
will be at a higher level than displayed in all previous experiences with the 


case study method. 


FOOTNOTE 


1, Although the participants should come fully prepared to discuss the case, 
their comments should not be memorized. The dress rehearsal should be 
conducted in an informal, relaxed atmosphere so that the actual presentation 
n TV will still, to some extent, contain the all-important quality of spon- 


caneity. 
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SOME FOREIGN PERIODICALS OF INTEREST 
WILLIAM M, FOX 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


At the beginning of this year, the idea occurred to me that many of us 
may be overlooking an important source of information: publications in the 
management area from abroad. To check upon this, I wrote letters to libra- 
ry directors, academicians, journal editors, and research men both here 
and abroad. For example, inthis country letters were sent to such places 
as the Library of Congress andthe library directors of Harvard, Stanford, 
Ohio State, The University of Michigan, and other schools. Abroad contact 
was made with library directors at such institutions as the Glasgow School 
of Management, the Oxford University Business School, the University of 
Edinburgh, and others and with the research directors of the British Institute 
Ss of Management, the Administrative Staff College, and the editors of several 
: British and Australian journals. 


The results of this limited survey suggest two rather interesting find- 
ings: first, general agreement from abroad as to the most worthwhile publi- 
cations for the businessman and business scholar} and, second, inadequate 
attention to this source of information on the part of a number of our leading 
universities and business publications. 


The single most helpful source of information was the British Institute 
of Management,which supplied me with an extensive list of foreign periodicals. 
From the total list there are some 233 non-American periodicals which are 
published in the English language. On the basis of titles and what I had learned 
from abroad, I obtained specimen copies for 35 titles which seemed to be 
most relevant to the business or management area in its broadest sense. I 
am reporting below information regarding those publications which seem of 
special interest or value to the business reader. 


I do not wish to imply that this presentation is in any sense exhaustive. 
In fact, I shall list at the end of this report information in regard to other 
periodicals which I have not had the opportunity to examine, but which may 
well be of interest. 


In the following list, subscription rates are shown in pounds or dollars, 
if this information was available: 


BUSINESS (Journal of Management)--Business Publications Ltd., Mercury 
House, 109-119 Waterloo Road, London S,E,1, England. $6.30 per 
year. (monthly) 


A publication of excellent layout and design which seems to be primari- 
ly a vehicle for abundant advertising and rather brief articles of uneven qual- 


ity along the following lines: "Battle-Drill tor Export Sales Executives," "How 
to Check Your Firm's Efficiency," 'How to Kill a Good Idea," ''Photocopies 
Solved Their Production Snags,'' and '"'Is Your Advertising Effective ?"' There 


are two interesting regular features: People, Products, Places and New Equip- 


ment (office, industrial, and canteen). 


THE ECONOMIST--Economist Newspaper Ltd., 22 Ryder Street, St. James, 
London S, W,1, England. $25.00 per year air mail; about $9.00 by sea 
mail. (weekly) 


Provides an excellent report on general business conditions, high level 
economic and business analyses, articles of interest on international affairs, 
and special features from time to time on countries, markets, and so on. (in 
newspaper format). 


Le 8 REVIEW --Federation of British Industries, 21 Tothill Street, London 
S.W.1, England. 30s. per year. (monthly) 


A well prepared publication with, seemingly, a marketing bias. It 
features such articles as ''The Role of Industrial Management in Relation to 
Design,'' ''Exporting to the U.S.'' (a series), ''Achievement of the Chemical 
Industry,'' ''British Industries Pavilion,"' "Export Achievement of the Air- 
craft Industry,'' and ''Britain's Part in India's Industrial Development." 


THE INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEERS JOURNAL--The Institu- 
tion of Production Engineers, 10 Chesterfield Street, London W.1, 
England. Non-members $17.24 per year; libraries $10.25 per year. 
(monthly) 


Though there is a definite production orientation, this is a top-level 
journal which should be of interest to management men in view of the trend 
toward increased usage of operations research techniques and experimentation 
with managerial decision-making models. It presents such articles as ''Con- 


trol and Communication--A Management Concept of Cybernetics," ''Simpli- 
fication and Standardization tor Automation," ''Scheduling for Batch Produc- 
tion,'' ''New Techniques in Sheet Metal Forming." 


IRISH MANAGEMENT --Irish Management Institute, 12 Leeson Park, Dublin, 
Ireland. $2.30 per year. (bi-monthly) . 


A slim, relatively new publication beginning its fifth year. The copy 
which I received was devoted wholly to articles on product and package design. 
However, the editor states: ''Plans have been laid and future issues will 
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via ntain an even balance between each of the main areas of management-- 
rxneting, production, finance, and personnel--and the climate that sur- 
rounds them. Authors will be sought, both within Ireland and without, who . 


can speak with authority and with clarity upon these subjects." 


JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS--Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, 
Oxford, England. $3.50 per year. (3 issues per year) 


This is a journal of good academic standing abroad which has an Anglo- 
American editorial board. Articles of sound quality cover a variety of sub- 
jects, such as ''Price Discrimination at Retail: The Supermarket Case,'"' 
"Quality of Nationalized Road Haulage,'' ''What Makes Productivity Grow?" 
"Crude Oil Prices--A Comment,'' and ''Some Thoughts on Automation in a 
British Office. '' 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF COMMERCE--The Scottish 
College of Commerce, Pitt Street, Glasgow C.2, Scotland. 2s. (annually) 


A rather slim publication which was started about five years ago, but 
one which may prove of increasing interest with the passage of time. To 
quote the editor, the Journal "is intended to serve as a vehicle for original 
contributions to, and constructive criticism of, current developments within 
the field of applied economics, commerce, and business administration which 
may be made by staff and senior students of the College, or by others who may 
be working within these fields of study."' 


THE MANAGER--THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGE- 
MENT--Management House, 80 Fetter Lane, London E,C,4, England. 
$6.09 per year. (monthly) 


Starting with the May, 1958 issue the above periodical represents a 
merging of THE JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
(formerly the BRITISH MANAGEMENT REVIEW), MANAGEMENT ABSTRACTS, 
and THE MANAGER--aii former publications of the British Institute of Manage - 
ment. This consolidated publication will present talks, abstracts of pertinent 
articles from other sources, and Fortune-type articles of good caliber. My 
correspondence indicated that the other BIM publications were highly regarded 
abroad. This should be a most desirable publication. 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY --National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
14 Welbeck Street, London Wl, England. 40s. per year. (quarterly) 


Presents articles of excellent quality, and many are not too technical 
for the interested layman. Articles cover such subjects as 'Information 
Theory in the Understanding of Skills,"' ''The Objective Study of Judgment and 


Decision-Taking,"' ''Environmental Stress and Its Effect on Performance, "' 
‘The Influence of Group Size and Stability Upon the Effectiveness of the In- 
centive Payment System," and ''Transition From Work to Retirement (series)."' 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT--Institute of Personnel Management, 80 Fetter 
Lane, London E,C,4, England. 18s. per year. (quarterly) 


Probably the most desirable British personnel journal (there are sever- 
al), with articles of good quality in the personnel and collective bargaining 
areas. The Institute of Personnel Management was founded in 1913; the Jour- 
nal is in its 39th year. Regular features include Notes and Comments on sig- 
n'ficant personnel developments, an excellent Book Review section, and a sec- 


tion, Publications Noted, on American and British journal articles of interest. 


PERSONNEL PRACTICE BULLETIN--Industrial Welfare Division, Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. $2.10 per year. (quarterly) 


An interesting report in the form of brief articles and illustrations on 
personnel thinking and practice in Australia. 


PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT REVIEW--O.E,E.C. Mission, Publications 
Office, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Avenue N. W,, Washington 6, D.C, 
$.50 per year. (Includes E, P, A, Activities Bulletin). (quarterly) 


Presents articles such as ''Wages and Labor Productivity," ''Productiv- 
ity and the Size of the Firm,'' and ''A Case History in Financial and Operating 
Ratio Analysis.'' In addition to a regular feature which reviews literature 
relevant to the productivity area, special issues are published from time to 
time covering such subjects as ''The Use Made in French Industry of Inter- 
Firm Comparisons Carried Out In The United States and France," ''An In- 
vestigation Into The Costs of Distribution in the Grocery Retail Trade in the 
Netherlands,'' and ''Operating Ratios for European Industry. "' 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION--Royal Institute of Public Administration, 76a 
New Cavendish Street, London W.1, England. $5.00 per year. (quar- 
terly) 


The leading British journal in its field according to several authorita- 
tive sources abroad. A preponderance of the articles are directed to topics 
of more immediate interest to civil service students or personnel; however, 
there are articles such as the following '''The Health of Executives," ''Em- 
ployer-Employee Relationships in the Federal Public Service of Australia,'"' 
A New Recruitment and Training Scheme tor Senior Hospital Administrators," 
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and ''Public Corporations: Need to Examine Control and Structure,"' 


TIMES REVIEW OF INDUSTRY--The Times, London, Inc., 45 East 5lst 
Street, New York 22, New York. $3.00 per year. (monthly) 


An excellent survey of general business developments in the form of 
brief but well documented reports. In addition to General Articles, such reg- 
ular features as Home Industries, Technical Section, Reports From Overseas, 
and Finance and Records are presented. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY--Royal Society for Pre- 
vention of Accidents, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, London S, W.1, England. 
l2s. per year. (quarterly) 


In a more specialized vein this journal features articles such as '"'Pro- 
ductivity, Efficiency, and Safety, '' 'The Direct Cost of Accidents," and "'Safe- 
ty in Scaffolding.'' A regular department presents pictures and descriptions 
of new safety equipment. In addition to the Journal, the Society makes avail- 
able, at reasonable cost, various posters, pamphlets, and booklets on safety. 


LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT GAZETTE--P.0O. Box 6310, Wellington, C.2. 


10s. per year (payable to the Government Printer, Wellington). (quar- 
terly) 


This is another publication which places its primary emphasis upon the 
industrial safety area. It is published by the New Zealand Department of La- 
bour. 

Articles are well documented with pictures and appropriate statistics. 
Information is provided also in regard to the results of New Zealand employ- 
ment surveys and the location of industry. This periodical is endorsed by the 
New Zealand Manufacturers Federation as well as by trade union bodies in 
New Zealand. 


There are three periodicals of interest which institutional agencies 
possibly may obtain on a complimentary basis: 


1. THE FACTORY MANAGER--Production Publications (London) Limited, 
117 Kingsway, London W,C,2, England. (monthly) 


A production oriented publication which covers with brief, well docu- 
mented articles and pictures such topics as ''Automation Speeds up Shelf 
Bracket Assembly," ''Modern Aids for the Drawing Office,'' ''Tooling for 
Helicopters,'' and ''An Ultramodern Cement Works.'' There are several reg- 
ular features. For example, We Hear reports significant activities and person- 
nel changes of British firms; Tomorrow's Business describes plans of Brit- 
ish firms for expansio. and construction; and Off the Bookshelf provides 
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reports on new British booxs in the area of management. 


2. O AND M BULLETIN--Organization and Methods Division of H,M, Treasury, 
Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, London S,W,1, England. (bi-monthly) 


As the name implies, this Bulletin competently discusses problems in 
organization, methods, and the latest developments in office equipment de- 
sign and usage. The issue which I received presented such articles as ''Stock 
Control in Ordnance Depots of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps," ''Committee 
Work: Duties of the Secretary,'' and ''Vigyan Bhavan--A Study in Administra- 
tive Organization, "' 


3. TARGET--British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. (monthly) ; 


A monthly bulletin with newspaper format and pictures that presents 
news with respect to production developments in British industry. Informa- 
tion on materials handling, plant layout, process flow, new equipment, and 
techniques is provided by articles such as ''Work Study in the Armed Services,"' 
'All-Mechanized Coal Yard,'' "Stores Issue System Saves 10,000 Pounds a 
Year,'' and ''New Techniques in Training in the Jute Industry." 


As was mentioned earlier in this report, there are a number of other 
les which [have not had the opportunity to examine but which, on the basis 
: title and indications trom abroad, may well be of interest: 


THE DIRECTOR--Institute of Directors, 10 Belgrave Mews North, Belgrave 
Square, London S, W.1, England. (monthly) 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS--Indian Institute of Personnel Management Artistry 
House, 15 Park Street, Calcutta 15, India. (bi-monthly) 


JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR PERSONNEL RESEARCH-- 
National Institute for Personnel Research, Empire Road Extension off 
Jan Smuts Avenue, Johannesburg, South Africa. $2.10 per volume. 
(three issues per volume, a volume not always coinciding with the cal- 
endar year) 


MANAGEMENT DIGEST (bi-monthly) and INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS (monthly). 
The Australian Institute of Management, 67 Franklin Street, Adelaide, 
South Australia. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH QUARTERLY--Operational Research Society, 
2 Grosvenor Place, London S,W,1, England. (Am advised that Ameri- 
can subscribers should order from Dr. Peter B. Myers, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murrayhill, New Jersey.) 


In Sweden there are two agencies which publish summaries of their activities 

in English, namely, the F,F,I, of the Stockholm School of Economics, Sveava 
n 65, Stockholm and S,N,S., the Industrial Council for Social and Economic 
udies, Skoldungagatan 2, Stockholm. 
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IS MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT COMING OF AGE? 
ARTHUR M. WHITEHILL, JR. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Of all the challenging problems that businessmen have faced during the 
past decade, I know of none that has deserved--and received--more top-level 
pondering than management development. This is as it should be. For execu- 
tive talent is a scarce resource of great and increasing importance to all of 
usS--as administrators, as educators, and as citizens. 


There are few generalizations one can state with confidence concerning 
such a fast-moving field that will weather even a brief test of time. A rapid- : 
ly growing body of experience converts "fabulous ideas" to "foolish notions" 
in shockingly short order. But at least two things seem quite clear: (1) man- 
agement development has become firmly established as a basic and continuing 
phase of administrative responsibility, and (2) there are encouraging examples 
throughout industry of a more confident, mature approach in dealing with this 


important and complex problem. ' 


Spreading acceptance of responsibility among businessmen for ''grow- 
ing a good executive crop" is the result of both necessity and vision. There 
is little doubt that persistent, acute shortages of truly qualified men to fill 
middle and top management positions play a part in this story. High levels 
of business activity, decentralization of operations, and dramatic new pro- 
duct developments add up to many additional management positions to be filled. 
The plain truth is that there just are not enough competent executives to go ' 
‘round. 


The significance of a critical shortage in leadership is well known by 
most businessmen. It can mean costly delay in such vital company actions as . 
the opening of a branch plant, the launching of a new product, or the tapping 7 
of anew market. Ralph Cordiner, president of the General Electric Company, 
has stated his concern over this problem as follows: ''Not customers, not prod- 
ucts, not plants, not money, but managers may be the limit of General Elec- 
tric's growth."' 


But it is not just economic necessity that has firmly entrenched manage - 
ment development as a high priority administrative responsibility. It also re- 
flects a good measure of vision and social sensitivity on the part of outstand- 
ing business leaders. These men, who are ina position to shape policy mat- 
ters, set a powerful precedent for others in striving to make of their business 
operations what we call ''a good society.'' They recognize that the crux of 
modern administration is the delicate balancing and coordination of organiza- 
tional, individual, and social goals. And they:also recognize that men equal 
to this task do not just happen! Rather, they must be identified and carefully 
nurtured in their growth to the required icvel of competency. 


J 


Now we all know that it takes more than recognition and acceptance ofa 
responsibility to achieve desired results. In the case of management devel- 
opment, it has taken courageous and imaginative thinking and action to build 
programs that will contribute to the spread of this subtle mixture of abilities 
and attitudes which we call executive talent. 


It would be interesting to trace the faltering, first steps--and the rash, 
insecure adolescence--of the management development movement during the 
past fifteen or more years. But time does not permit this review of 'what has 
been.'' Instead, I should like to comment on several cues which to me signal 
a new degree of maturity in executive development plans--not full blown to be 
sure--but nevertheless a maturity based upon some confidence resulting from 
more than a decade of precedent and experience. 


Executive Talent CAN Be Developed 


Very few business leaders continue to subscribe to the thesis that skill- 
ful executives are born, 1o0t made. There is little doubt that leadership abil- 
ity--and the quality of business decisions--can be influenced by programs 
specifically designed to accomplish executive improvement. A statement by 
Frank W . Pierce of Jersey Standard pretty well sums up the consensus today 
among business leaders. He says, ''The problem of selecting, encouraging, 
and training men for management responsibilities in our business and indus- 
trial institutions deserves our very best attention. It is not a job that we can 
leave to chance." 


A Multidimensional Problem 


Management development is increasingly recognized as a multidimen- 
sional problem. In earlier days, there was a tendency in some companies to 
grab at what looked like a chance to get rid of this whole upsetting problem by 
sending middle-management "off to school.'' But it didn't take long to see 
that, important as the role of educational programs may be, they do not of 
themselves guarantee effective on-the-job executive leadership. 


More firms every year are recognizing that a comprehensive manage- 
ment development program must involve more than the "'training" stage. An 
example of this broader approach is found in the Westinghouse C orporation's 
program which has these four major phases or steps: (1) specification or 
description of each managerial position; (2) appraisal of personal history, 
present performance, and potential growth; (3) inventory of personnel needs 
and resources; and (4) development through on-the-job coaching, progress re- 
view, special projects, company and university courses, conferences, and 
discussion groups. 


Furthermore, there is much less time wasted today arguing the merits 
of this approach versus that, or of company versus university programs--rath- 
er it is recognized that a multidimensional problem requires more than a sin- 
gle approach for solution. All this, to me, indicates increasing maturity. 
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Broadening of Objectives 


Exverience indicates that earlier objectives of management development 
programs were, in fact, only the minimum objectives to which a successful 
program must aspire. It seems to me that what happens to a man when he 
gets well into a university executive program is the key to the far broader 
objectives which can be attained. 


To be perfectly honest, the over-all impact upon these men goes far be- 
yond what even the planners and directors of sich programs dared to antici- 
pate. Willard Graham, past director of the Chicago Program and now direc- 
tor of the Executive Program of the University oi North Carolina, has summed 
up this point of view so well that I want to quote him directly. He says: 


Let me try to tell you in my own words what I think happens to 
a man as he gets well advanced into the Executive Program. To 
be sure, he does increase his management ability in his present 
position as that position becomes increasingly demanding with the 
progress of the economy; he is better prepared for advancement; 
he does become interested in and concerned about problems of 
other divisions and departments and functions of the company; 
and he begins to apprvach problems trom the general management 
point of view. 


Now these things are important to the man and to his company. 
But this man's own personal advancement, important as it may be 
to him, ceases to be his primary objective in this educational pro- 
gram. He becomes interested in, and concerned about, problems 
that go far beyond his own position, beyond his own company, even 
beyond his own industry--problems that concern all business, the 
whole economy of which business is a part. He becomes inter- 
ested in the basic economic principles which must govern all busi- 
ness, 


He becomes interested in and concerned about the attitudes 
of workers, and the policies of organized labor, not just in or- 
der to best them on the next contract but to understand why they 
think as they do and act as they do, to determine in what respects 
management is responsible for the development of these attitudes, 
and what management should be doing about them. 


He becomes interested in the relationship between govern- 
ment and business, the rapid development of government regu- 
lations, and what it portends for the future. He becomes in- 
terested in, and vitally concerned about, our free enterprise 
system. Through intensive study of the principles of economics 
and the organization of society, he comes to understand better 
the basic elements of a free enterprise or capitalistic system 
as contrasted to other forms of social and economic organiza- 
tion. And he begins to feel his own personal sense of 
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responsibility--and that of management generally--for inteili- 
gent action to preserve that system. 


No Magic Package or "Mix" 


Finally, I think that a definite sign of maturity is the increasing aware- 
ness that there is no simple packaged solution to management development 
that will fit the needs of all individuals in all companies. Special circumstances 
must influence the ingredients and the mix most appropriate and effective at 
each phase of a company's over-all program. 


This need tor selectivity is particularly clear when considering the edu- 
cational, or ''training'' phase of management development. It may be worth- 
while to round out this discussion with a rather careful look at some of the 
alternatives available in dealing with this important aspect of the total problem. 

A first step is to select the right educational program for each executive 
in the organization. And a program is "right'' only if it meets the needs of the 
executive as they relate to his development as a ''whole man," and to his role 
in organizational progress. 


There really are three types of educational courses available to execu- 
tives today. Iam using the term ''course" to mean an integrated but broad 
educational program, usually lasting two weeks or more (either on consecu- 
tive days or over a longer time), limited in enrollment, and using a coordi- 
nated staff tor instruction. This quite obviously rules out short seminars, 
conferences, institutes, or series of meetings. Let us examine each of these 
three types of educational courses, 


In-company courses: First, there are the various courses organized 
and presented within a single company. Johnson and Johnson, General Elec- 
tric, and many other leading organizations have a wide and ambitious offering 
of courses for their management people. 


One of the characteristics of company programs is that they contribute 
to building a ''company point of view,'' which is neither feasible nor desirable 
in other types of courses. There is a feeling that in-company courses, with 
their emphasis upon unique knowledge, skills, and abilities, are most useful 
for lower-middle management, or the "junior executive" group. 


Industry courses: Then there are "industry courses'' which draw men 
from differenct companies, but from within the same industrial classification. 
The public utility executive programs at the University of Michigan and Georgia 
Institute of Technology are examples of this type course. Ina sense, the ex- 
cellent four-week program of the Bell Telephone System may also be consid- 
ered in this category. 


These courses. too, serve a special purpose, and they seem to be most 
useful to middle-manage ment people who want--and need--a broader perspective 
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than offered by single company programs. 


University courses: Finally there are the university executive, or ad- 
vanced management, programs. Melvin Anshen, now professor at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and one of the founders of the Bell System Executive 
Conference, has this to say about university programs and their relation to 
in-company courses: 


Is the Bell System Executive Conference a substitute for 
company participation in university programs? The view of 
the committee that directs the conference is that it is not. It 
does not meet the needs of a small selected group of executives 
whom the company can spare for longer periods of time than a 
few weeks, for advanced training. It cannot give them enough 
exposure to outside ways and thinking, or the personal chal- 
lenge which comes from associating with an executive group 
representing the results of a selection process in many com- 
panies--a group on whom top management has placed its blue- 
chip bets--and which is likely to bring out a man's full poten- 
tial powers and stir him to use them. 


Indeed, the re is good reason to question whether the in- 
company prograrim and the university program even serve the 
same objectives. The tormer, as exemplified in the Bell Sys- 
tem Executive Conference, is a useful way to meet the need 
for a general advance in executive performance level, for 
broadening of a whole organization's viewpoint, and for stim- 
ulating a general effort toward self-improvement. The latter 
is aimed at the advancement of the art and at contributing to 
the development of a few men of outstanding promise. It might 
be more reasonable to regard the two types of programs as 
complementary. 


There is, of course, a finer selection problem in choosing the particu- 
lar university program best suited to individual and company goals. There 
are now more than eighty universities in the United States offering formal 
advanced management courses. In addition, there are several Canadian pro- 
grams and at least one in England that are available to businessmen from this 
country. 


These programs vary in many respects such as length, timing, content, 
teaching methods, and membership. The Harvard Advanced Management Pro 
gram is a full-time thirteen weeks' plan; The: University of Pennsylvania 
course is full-time for two weeks; the Chicago Executive Program is a two- 
year course, meeting for three hours on two evenings each week, and leading 
to the Master of Business Administration degree; the University of North 
Carolina Executive Program has a six-month schedule of nine alternate week- 
ends (Thursday evening to Saturday noon), and two weeks of full-time resi- 


dence. It would be difficult to identify any meaningful "pattern'' among the 
many programs 


For most programs the following statements about subject matter and 
about methods of presenting the subjects would be true. 


1. There is no specialization within the program; everybody takes the 
whole course. 


2. All courses are presented from the point of view of general manage- 
ment rather than that of functional specialists. 


3. A large amount of outside study--homework--is a general require- 
ment. 

4. Classes are quite informal. The lecture method is rarely used; the 
case method, role-play, and syndicate method are almost universally the rule. 


There are compelling reasons for these and other differences--and sim- 
ilarities--among university executive programs. But these issues alone are 
sufficient for a lengthy, separate discussion. It may be sufficient to say here 
that the most successful advanced management program seems to be the one 
which is specifically designed--and scheduled--to meet the demands and needs 
of the specific executive group which will make up its own "student body." 


It should be clear from all that has been said that ''maturity" in this dis- 
cussion has been used in only the most relative sense. Management develop- 
ment is still ''at a full boil."' But there is evidence that certain issues--cer- 
tain differences appropriate to earlier trial-and-error days--are beginning 
to simmer down. Recognition of mutuality in over-all objectives while re- 
specting the need for individual differences in program organization and im- 
plementation seems increasingly to be the pervasive attitude among adminis- 
trators and educators concerned with the problem of management development. 


How successful are these programs in achieving the goals set for partic- 
ipants? We really do not know all--or even many--of the answers to this one. 
The problem of evaluation for both in-company and university programs re- 
mains to be solved. Promising research is being conducted in industry and 
in universities on this problem at the present time. 


We do, of course, know what participants, their superiors, and, ina 
few instances, their subordinates tell us. Almost to a man they feel the ex- 
perience has been extrer-ely worthwhile. If popularity means anything, man- 
agement development efforts are a resounding success. 


But there are more subtle and more meaningful clues: A request for 
reading suggestions from a man who completed the program three years ago; 
an unsolicited book on some abstract and "impractical'' subject from a mem- 
ber of the program--carefully annotated and underlined--sent along with the 
simple memo, “Thought you would be interested;" the insistent demand for 
"graduate refresher" work; the continued ''repeat business" in university 
courses from thoughtful company managements. 


These and many other such reactions give us certain qualitative criteria, 
if not a scientific index, upon which to judge efforts in this field. With this 
sort of encouragement there is every reason to expect continued improvement 
and maturity in all types of programs designed to develop outstanding, creative, 
executive talent and leadership. 
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ORGANIZATION THEORY--BUSINESS SUCCESS DEPENDS ON IT 


THOMAS S, ISAACK 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Roy Campbell, in his autobiography, relates a Bantu fable which ex- 
plains the behavior of the rhinoceros, It seems that when the Almighty gave 
animals their hides, he also issued each of them a needle with which to sew 
on the hide. The rhino carried the needle in his mouth while looking for a 
convenient place to sit down and sew on his skin. But while seeking a quiet 
place, the rhino experienced a fright and accidently swallowed his needle. 
This is the reason why he is so uncomfortable and ill-tempered and why his 
skin is loose and poorly iitted. This explains, also, why rhinos paw and 
scatter their manure about while studying it as they do so: they are still look- 
ing for that needle. i 


Practical managers sometimes act like the rhino in constantly search- 
ing for the proper needle to tighten organizational cloaks. Organizational 
theory arouses their ire or is ignored with practiced indifference because it 
is not the proper kit of tools for the practical architect of organizations. Gen- 
eral implications are that theory is fine for text books and perhaps for teaching 
students, but it offers no pat holds for grappling with problems in the real world. 
Some statements which plumb line many managers' impressions about the sig- 
nificance of organizational theory and formal organization are: 


''My business is too dynamic!" 
‘The circumstances are always changing." 


"People with different kinds of personalities make it impossible for me 
to give attention to theory or to rely on formal organization. "' 


"We've got a chart around someplace, but you cannot show what the real 
relationships are so we don't bother with formal organization, "' 


ORGANIZATIONS ARE WOVEN AROUND 
GOALS AND STRATEGIES 


Organizations are designed for action--action which will result in reach- 
ing coveted goals. Management articulates about these goals in terms of pro- 
fits, products, progress, social responsibility, market position, and markets. 
The relative importance of each goal must be determined by the manager. He 
may desire maximum profits but may decline to take advantage of opportunities 
for high levels of short-term profits in order to gain the approbation of custo- 
mers who will provide stability for the long run. Or a firm may desire to be 
the leading innovator in its industry, and, in order to do this, it will have a 
more elaborate research function than a competing firm which prefers to see 
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how new ideas are accepted betore taking action on them. Modulating actions 


in order to achieve goals results in impressing some shape on the organiza- 
tion structure without any influence from organizational theory. The kind of 
action determines the shape of the instruments for achieving this action just 
as any small boy unconsciously molds snow into a rough sphere if he wishes 
to ''bounce"' the hat of an innocent passer-by. Theory is silent about selection 
of goals, and, really, these goals are part of the hierarchy of values distilled 
from the business and personal experiences of the manager. 


Ideally, plans and goals should be arrived at after careful thought. But 
in practice, plans range from vague "feelings'’ about what should be done to 
specific, calculated courses of action. Regardless of the care given to plan- 
ning, the human mind is a limiting factor. The mind fails to apprehend all 
of the sand traps, bunkers, creeks, and roughs of the future, and its efforts 
are feeble in comprehending the complex interlacing of recognized forces. 
Also, the business planner is pressured by the niggardliness of time, which 
prevents him from having sufficient opportunity for analysis and contempla- 
tion to carry the plans to the stage of completion that he would prefer. 


Because of these limitations, plans are built on a sub-structure of as- 
sumptions concerning forces whose influences are subject to varying degrees 
of predictability. The planner must often assume that business conditions 
will continue as they are--that government will do more spending, that union 
leaders will not make unduly exorbitant demands, and a myriad of other prem- 
ises. Such assumptions are essential for penetrating the curtain of the future 
in order to set the stage for action. On the basis of calculated assumptions, 
the business navigator can, to at least some extent, be specific in determining 
his course of action and can have some guiding benchmarks for anticipating 
the consequences of his decisions. 


Once the plan has been established, it serves as the basis for organiza- 
tion. The manager can use it to develop a structure of relationships between 
physical and human resources in order to provide channels through which 
efforts can flow in such a manner that goals can be attained. The plan can be 
used, also, as a standard to judge the effectiveness of the organization. How- 
ever, we must not lose sight of the precarious foundation of assumptions upon 
which the plan is erected. Because of this sub-structure of assumptions, or- 
ganizational relationships are subjected to the caprices of forces whose influ- 
ences are difficult to measure or whose identity may remain anonymous. The 
experience of the Mis-fit Machine Tool Company will illustrate how an assump- 
tion about an important element influenced organization structure, and how 
confusion blossomed when the assumption was no longer valid. . 


The firm had been in business for a number of years, during which the 
organization structure evolved to meet the demands made onthe firm. Pro- 
duct change was slow and sales held within a fairly consistent range. Working 
foremen designed and carried out changes in the product in addition to con- 
trolling production in their respective areas. Long-service employees hada 
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fairly good comprehension of the production pattern so that production control 
was "built into'' the work force in that employees voluntarily corrected mis- 
takes and ''took up slack,'' whenever it became necessary to do so. In its 
actions, management seemed to proceed on the assumption that the existing 
sales level would hold and that product changes would continue to be very 
gradual. 


fie 


At the outbreak of World War II, management retained its same organ- 
ization structure. As demand increased, more employees were hired and a 
period of confusion began. Management believed that additional production 
could be taken care of by hiring more employees, but, instead, bottlenecks 
quickly appeared. Working foremen were unable to train new employees be- 
cause the foremen were busy altering the design of products. Foremen relied 
upon the experience of employees to facilitate production, but this was not 
feasible because new employees did not have the entire picture of production 
activities, and older employees did not have the experience with newer pro- 
ducts. Problems sprouted in the areas of materials control, maintenance 
of tools and equipment, idle machines, and production control. Management 
did not sense that a major source of its difficulty stemmed from the assump- 
tion that ''business would continue as usual.'' All of its war-time planning 
seemed to be based on this assumption, and organizational adjustments to 
the new set of circumstances were not made. Interestingly enough, manage- 
ment repeated its pattern of confusion during the Korean emergency, once 
more failing to make changes in the organization structure. 


It is unreasonable to make organization theory wear the scarlet letter 
because managers like those of the Mis-fit Company build weak foundations 


of assumptions upon which to lever action. 


The Dimensions of Theory 


Basically, designing an organization structure involves partitioning the 
work and determining the dimensions of authority and responsibility and the 
duties to be assigned to individuals. Central to the problem of division of 
labor is the question, ''What shall be the nature, the breadth, and the depth 
of activities assigned to a given person?" Here the theorist is limited to 
citing fundamentals of organization such as the span of control, the scalar 
process, and similar guiding principles. These principles provide the de- 
signer with fulcrums for leverage in making decisions that will result ina 
tightly joined structure. But there is nothing inherent in the principles which 
would relegate the judgment of the designer to a subordinate role. In fact, 
judgment plays a primary role with principles serving only as handmaidens 
to judgment. Principles will not provide clues in regard to the possible shape 
of an organization structure, but they can be useful for weaving the relation- 
ship threads after decisions regarding the probable shape have been made. 


If a manager decides that he would prefer to engage in planting oyster 
beds because he likes work of this sort, has knowledge of the operations, and 
prefers the location where such work is done, organizational theory cannot 
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tell him what his more specific goals should be--how much money to invest, 
how many men to hire, how many boats to use, and so on. These questions 
must be answered by the manager, who will consider them in terms of his 
own physical and financial resources along with his interpretation of economic 
factors. Such elements determine the ''shape"’ of an organization in terms of 
what essential activities should be carried on, the relative importance of each 
activity, and the manner in which available resources should be used. After 
decisions are made concerning these components, organization theory is use- 
ful in guiding the thinking of a manager for the efficient use of the resources 
and for coordinating the required activities. 


Organizational Principles 


The framework of organization theory is composed of numerous princi- 
ples. These principles are general propositions that serve as guides to 
thought. They may indicate conclusions that exercise a directing influence, 
or they may present opinions in regard to what appears to be most effective. 
Generally they attempt to connect cause and effect or indicate an established 
trend. A major characteristic is their universal application. 


A common criticism leveled at principles is that they are too general 
for direct application or that they are "just plain, common sense."' Such 
accusations, intended to degrade the importance of principles, demonstrate 
a lack of appreciation for the process whereby men convey the lessons of 
experience to others, thus permitting others to forego actual experience in 
the learning process. 


There are some valid characteristics of principles which limit their 
direct application. Close scrutiny of theory and principles discloses the 
presence of only one pair of values--efficiency and effectiveness. In the tra- 
ditional example dealing with the early recognition of the importance of or- 
ganization, Moses appointed leaders at various levels over the Israelites so 
that the leaders could handle problems of increasing complexity while Moses 
handled the most difficult ones.? The true purpose of the arrangement was 
the efficient use of Moses' ability. However, organization theory does not 
answer questions about the degree of efficiency a manager should attempt in 
his structure since this is part of the individual's own complex hierarchy of 
values. 


Indeed, a close examination of principles of organization indicates that 
they are silent about quantitative aspects of the subjects with which they deal. 
The following three principles, selected at random, will demonstrate this 
point. 

Principle of Scalar Authority:"A clear line of formal authority must 

run from the top to the bottom of an organization for the purpose of 

control," 


Nothing is included here to indicate how much authority should be at 
each level or what the nature of it should be to get the desired degree of 
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ontrol. But the principle points to something fundamental for providing lea- 
dership and for minimizing confusion with regard to the identity of leaders. 


"The organization structure must be built around the activities to be 
performed and not around the individuals." 


Here there are no guides to indicate the quality of the organization 
structure, how activities should be divided, how many activities should be in- 
cluded, or how to separate activities from individuals. 


"Managerial efficiency is improved by concentrating attention on execu- 
tive matters that are questions of policy or that are deviations from 
routine, plan, or standard.' 


This principle fails to enlighten us about how much attention is required 
for various degrees of efficiency or how to identify policy matters or varia- 
tion from routine. It neglects to indicate how many standards should be estab- 
lished and how much variation is permissible before an executive's attention 
is necessary. 


Many qualitative and quantitative aspects oi! organization have to be sup- 
plied by the organizer. These provide flavor to the organization structure and 
are rooted in the hierarchy of values of the organizer as expressed in the goals 
and plans of the enterprise. The answers to such questions regarding the de- 
grees of quality or quantity of organizational elements are not found in the 
principles of organization. It is not difficult to understand why this is so when 
one examines the process by which principles are formulated. 


Since principles are abstracted from experience, qualitative and quanti- 
tative aspects are not included and remain in the circumstances. For example, 
we are cognizant of the need for finger dexterity in performing operations; 
but who can demonstrate finger dexterity so that it can be judged satisfactorily 
without actually performing an operation? Movement of the fingers alone is 
insufficient. However, if a person plays a piano, types some words, or as- 
sembles objects, points of reference are available for us to make some de- 
cision about the degree of finger dexterity exhibited. The points of reference 
include qualitative and quantitative criteria for appraising results in a spe- 
cific situation. Thus finger dexterity for the typist can be ascertained from 
the number of words typed during a given period of time and from the uni- 
formity of the letters. 


Similarly, qualitative and quantitative aspects to be used in judging and 
decision making must be sought in the fabric of resources and in the concrete 
circumstances with which the organizer must deal. They cannot be found in 
the principles of organization. Principles of organization can be useful in 
guiding thinking for making decisions about organizational structure, but, of 
themselves, the vrinciples contain no patent solutions. Organizational theory 


can never be a scissors and paste technique for fabricating organizational 
structures 
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FORMAL ORGANIZATION: THE STAYS AND THE STRINGS 


The manager who is skeptical about the importance of a formal organ- 
ization structure is guilty of viewing his business operations through frosted 
glass--the shape is not clear, and the potential uncertain. Mr. Manager in 
question is really exposing gaps in his administrative ability. Just as stays 
and strings aided the Gibson girl to adapt unruly flesh to the vogue of the fem- 
inine form, an organization structure can help the manager to provide the dis- 
cipline and restraints for shaping the dynamic characteristics of the human 
potential. Formal organization structure can provide the norms for apprai- 
sal of activities and for identifying what is otherwise ungoverned change. It 
allows the manager to have reference points which indicate where he is and 
which help him decide where he is going and how he will reach this goal. The 
formal structure is the ''conduit-system" for regulating the flow of the enter- 
prise's energy. 


If formal design of organization structure is ignored, the lock on the 
Pandora box of informal relations is broken. These informal relations are 
developed by members of the organization at all levels in their day-to-day 
activities. They are difficult to comprehend, they defy measurement, and, 
to use the analogy of the apostle, structures built on them alone "are like 
houses built on sand.'' Chances are that such relationships are not oriented 
toward the goals that management believes are important, and they frequently 
represent attempts to arrive at minimizing personal frictions within the group. 
This does not guarantee performance of a kind that might be termed "pro- 
ductive'' by management, and the manager will have to run the gamut of human 
vagaries in deciding what action should take place. Just as a manager cannot 
permit multiple assumptions about the separate elements of his plans in pre- 
paring a course of action, he must also minimize differences of viewpoints 
concerning the relations between activities and individuals in his organization. 
To indicate his guiding opinion about organizational relationships, a manager 
is forced into considering the development of a formal organization structure. 
Otherwise he is in danger of abrogating his right to manage by permitting 
subordinates to determine, by means of informal relationships, the nature of 
the organization structure: It is not possible to create a vacuum by ignoring 
the importance of formal structure; members will, through trial and error, 
arrive at relationships that have little value when measured in terms, of their 
effectiveness in achieving goals desired by management. 


One of the dangers accompanying our emphasis on what we term "human 
relations" is that managers, in their rush to prove they are sensitive to human 
feelings, may be drawn or pushed too far in the direction of informal relations. 
In general, theories associated with the label "human relations" seem to hold 
out the promise of achieving two features with which man has characterized 
his Utopias--removal of fear, and a strong sense of security. One avenue 
for achieving these goals seems to be that of minimizing frictions in human 
organizations. Inadequate attention to the requirement that business be an 
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economic institution with economic goals to meet can cause managers to suc- 
cumb completely to the lures of a philosophy built upon the questionable bul- 
warks of informal organization. Such a philosophy would imply ignoring the 
true end of formal organization, namely, the conscious design of organization 
structure in order to pursue a course of action that will permit a business to 
meet the economic demands placed upon it. Since the daily dollar votes of 
customers forcibly reminds us that business must meet its economic goals, 
the implications are clear in regard to what a business must do if it is to re- 
main an entity. 


I recognize that business needs both--not only a formally designed 
structure but also elastic informal relationships. As occurs so often, the 
manager is required in this instance to strike a balance between two extremes 
in order to operate in the real world. Ignoring formal organization may mean 
"happy workers" but unsatisfactory economic performance. Emphasis on 
formal organization alone could lead to attempts to force a static condition up- 
on the organization in a world dominated by dynamic influences. Neither posi- 
tion is feasible, but an ideal balance would permit formal structures to im- 
pose limitations on unguided behavior in order to achieve economic goals, 
while at the same time making the greatest use of human personalities in 
gaining cooperation from members of the organization. Confining the activi- 
ties of a subordinate to the limits of his authority and responsibility (which 
have been devised for a specific purpose) will assure the manager that he has 
a governor on some behavior and will provide benchmarks to pinpoint devia- 
tions that can endanger the organization's welfare; but ignoring formal organ- 
ization can lead to the extreme point of placing the responsibility for the wel- 
fare of the entire organization in the hands of each individual. If a production 
manager accepts mediocre performance in order to make certain that workers 


are happy, the results may mean costs of a magnitude that can smother the 
enterprise. 


SUMMARY 


The work of organization theorists and the field of organization theory 
make possible a ''do-it-yourself'' kit enabling practical managers to erect 
their own Procrustean organizational beds. Just as Procrustes, the old ban- 
dit, "standardized" the forms of his guests to fit his bed by stretching them 
or by lopping a bit off the limbs of those who were too long, so can a manager 
use organizational theory to arrive at the ''best fit.'' But the manager must 
not expect to find pat answers nor fast rules which will obviate the use of 
judgment in the erecting of the organization. 


Problems of practical managers stem from their freedom to determine 
their goals, their freedom to select action patterns to reach these goals, and 
their freedom to form assumptions about an infinite number of forces with 
which they must wrestle in order to ''pin'' goals. In plotting action for accom- 
plishing ends, each manager molds activities around his own interpretation. 
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of a hierarchy of values. 


Since principles of organization are devoid of 
values, except the ones for which they are devised--efficiency and effective- 


ness--criticisms that in effect malign principles because they do not provide 
answers to problems originating in the area of ''free choice" 


are unwarranted. 
Organization theorists do not pretend to interfere with a manager's freedom 


of choice, but they do offer theories and principles which can serve as ful- 
mal organization is structured. 


crums for his judgment in levering efficiency and effectiveness into the frame- 
work of values and assumptions established by the manager. 


Principles and theories of organization are the stuff from which the for- 
of informal relationships. 


The formal design plumb lines action and 
the organization's existence. 


places the reins used for guiding dynamic circumstances and human personal- 
ities squarely in the hands of the manager while curbing the undirected forces 


Formal structures bridle behavior and channel 


action into the avenues that offer the most promise for attaining goals vital to 


FOOTNOTES 
o., 1952), p. 45. 


. Roy Campbell, Light On A Dark Horse, (Chicago, Illinois, Henry Regnery 
2. Identity disguised. 


Exodus 18: 25-26. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF MANAGEMENT* 
RALPH C, DAVIS 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The term "philosophy'' means to the undersigned a body of related 
knowledges that supplies a logic for effective thinking for the solution of cer- 
tain kinds of problems. A management philosophy supplies the basis for the 
solution of business problems. An executive without a philosophy can have ‘i 
only limited capability for creative thinking, regardless of his basic intelli- 
gence. 

The development of this philosophy of management began about twenty- 
five years ago. It was undertaken for practical rather than academic reasons; 
the undersigned wanted, for himself, a better basis for problem-solving 
thought in the field of management. He still believes that the development of 
a sound philosophy of management for oneself is probably the most practical 
self-developmental project that at executive can undertake. 


The following is a highly condensed statement of the basis of a manage- : 
ment philosophy that has been helpful to me. It has been suggested that it may 
be helpful to management students in developing philosophies of their own, and 
it is with this purpose in mind that this statement is made. 


1. This management philosophy is based on the right of private property 
and the concept of a ''free'' market economy. It is, accordingly, a philosophy 
of economic decentralism. This philosophy tends to be opposed, therefore, to: 

a. Philosophies of socialism, | since they are basically philosophies 
of economic and political centralism that tend to diminish the freedom of the 
individual and the exercise of individual initiative. 

b. Centralized controls of the economy by central government be- 
yond the necessary minimums, since these weaken the right of private prop- 
erty. 

c. Monopoly, either of capital or labor, since this monopoly tends 
to destroy a free market economy. 


d. Any measures designed to prevent the formation of private capi- 
tal, without which there can be no system of private capitalism. These mea- 
sures include confiscatory taxation, social pressures that are exerted delib- 
erately to promote ''dis-saving,'' ''planned inflation,'' and various others that 


* This statement has been well received by business executives whom Pro- 

fessor Ralph C. Davis contacts in his capacity as a management consultant, 
One company president liked it so well that he distributed it to the personnel 
of his company. This paper has also been nominated for an award by Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
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tend to prevent private capital formation. Such measures lead to the substi- 


tution of state capitalism for private capitalism and the development ofa 
socialist economy. A "free'’ market economy can only operate effectively 
under a system of private capitalism. 

2. This philosophy emphasizes the prior obligation of private enterprises 
and their owners and employees to contribute significantly to a standard of 
living that is being augmented continuously through time. It is based, there- 
tore, on the concept that the primary objectives of the business organization 
are those economic values that are neeced or desired by its customers. This 
is, accordingly, a philosophy of economic service by private enterprise to the 
public interest. 


3. The acceptance of this service obligation by owners and managers is 
necessary for the validation of the concepts of private property and private 
profit. It is not necessary, however, that this acceptance be completely vol- 
untary. It is sufficient that it be accepted under the duress of competition and 
a minimum of supporting governmental regulation. Accordingly, this is a 
philosophy of intelligent selfishness. 


4. This philosophy commits owners and managers to the active promo- 
tion of social and economic progress. It is accordingly a philosophy of pro- 
eressive conservatism: 

a. It does not sanction attempts by owners or managers to ''turn 
back the clock,'' since it recognizes the economic and social obligations of 
private ownership to contribute to progress in an expanding economy. It is 
therefore not a reactionary management philosophy. 


b. This philosophy does not sanction attempts by politicians or aca- 
demic theorists to bet the fruits of past technical and managerial achievements 
of private enterprise on the nose of some untested economic, political or so- 
cial hypotheses. Accordingly, it is not a radical management philosophy. 


5. This philosophy recognizes the importance of big rewards for big 
results. It does not seek to chisel away the fruits of success, whether they 
be in the form of profits, bonuses, incentive pay, salaries, wages, fringe 
benefits, or various intangible values, provided that these are earned under 
competitive conditions. It is, accordingly, a philosophy of positive motiva- 
tion. This philosophy recognizes, therefore, the validity of the profit objec- 
tive in private enterprises, on the basis of: 


a. The concept of a profit as a reward of private capital for the 
successful acceptance of business risk in the rendering of an economic ser- 
vice under competitive conditions in a free market. It recognizes, conse- 
quently, that a profit is the principal objective of the businessman, even 
though customer service is the primary objective of the business organi- 
zation. 


b. The concept of profit-making as a necessary function in the 
processes for the formation of private capital. 
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6. No organization can be better than its leadership, over a period of 
time. The work of management is the work of executive leadership. It is 
the mental work of planning, organizing, and controlling the activities of 
others in the joint accomplishment of a common objective. The executive 
must have the rights of decision and command that are necessary for effec- 
tive leadership anywhere, as well as the concomitant obligations of leader- 
ship. This philosophy recognizes, however, that an uncontrolled exercise of 
executive authority is neither in the public interest nor in the interest of pri- 
vate enterprise. It is a leadership philosophy in this respect. 


7. This philosophy also emphasizes the importance of confidence in the 
purposes of executive leadership as a basic factor in the development of good 
organizational morale and in the maintenance of sound business relations of 
all kinds. It emphasizes, therefore, the importance of ethical principles in 


the formulation of business policies. It is a moral philosophy in this re- 
spect. 


8. This philosophy requires the recognition by owners and managers of 
labor's right of collective bargaining. It is a labor-management philosophy 
in part. 

a It recognizes that the loss ol a property right in one's services 
1s co. ncident with or toliows the loss ot property rights in one's goods. A 
deniai ot the right oi collective bargaining, aud ts concomitant right to or- 
ganize, leads to soc:a.ism. The socialist state owns or controls the means 
of production, These means include operative lavor and management, as 
well as land and capital. There can be no trie collective bargaining under 
socialism, 


b. It does not recognize any right of jabor to a profit share be- 
cause of the service obligations set up in a contract of employment. One can- 
not sell one's services, and retain title to them at the same time. It does 


recognize the right of capital to dispose of its profits or losses in any legiti- 
mate manner. 


9. This philosophy emphasizes the concepts of delegation, decentrali- 
zation, individual initiative, and individual accountability. It recognizes the 
obligation of the individual to contribute to the accomplishment of the primary 
service objectives of his organization, as well as his right to a reasonable 
satisfaction of his personal objectives. It emphasizes the importance of the 
individual, while recognizing the importance of group coordination and cooper- 
ation. In this respect, it is a philosophy of individualism. 


10. This philosophy breaks down the problem of management in a free- 
enterprise economy into its basic elements. It analyzes the principal fac- 
tors, forces, and eifects in the management process. It develops a logic 
of effective thinkinp, in terms oi business objectives, policies, functions, 
factors, and reizt.onships, that is applicapie to the sulution of managerial prob- 
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lems anywhere. It is a scientific philosophy of management in this respect. 


It is believed that any sound philosophy of management in a free enter- 
prise economy must meet the above requirements. 


Ralph C. Davis 


Columbus, Ohio 
September 9, 1958 


FOOTNOTES 


1. As used in this paper, the term socialism refers to any economic, politi- 
cal, and social system under which the means of production are owned or 
controlled by the State for the purpose of assuring a condition of production 
and distribution of goods and services that is thought to be ''fair'' by the po- 
litical leaders of the State. It is based on a right of public property, rather 
tnan a right of private property. It is evident that a particular condition of 
socialism can exist anywhere along a continuous spectrum of varying degrees 
t "socialism," 

''Private capitalism'' refers to any system tor the production and distri- 
bution of goods and services in which the capital provided is the private prop- 
erty of citizens of the State or of corporate entities created by the State. It 
is not the property of the State. The productive process in an industrial econ- 
omy is based on a cycle of conversion of capital into values that can satisfy 
consumer needs or desires. Consumer payments for these satisfactions com- 
plete the cycle of conversion, returning it once more to some form of capital. 
The use of capital in the productive process under a system of private capi- 
talism is not controlled by the State, except as the eccnomic, political, and 
social activities of private enterprises must conform to public policy. 
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OUR CONCEPTS OF CONTROLLING NEED RE-THINKING 
PAUL M, DAUTEN, JR., HOMER L. GAMMILL, & STANLEY C, ROBINSON 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


There is an old adage that suggests that the best laid plans of mice and 
men go astray. No man is able to forecast the future exactly. Consequently 
no man can structure plans that will align themselves perfectly to future 
events and desired outcomes. Control must be exercised so that the most 
desirable plans are ultimately achieved. 


That businessmen's ideas concerning the subject of control are outmod- 
ed is the thesis of this article. Our traditional concepts were developed and 
practiced during a period in which authoritarian, autocratic management was 
the order of the day. As anew, improved philosophy of decentralized man- 
agement emerges--a philosophy embracing management by objectives and 
self-control--a new approach to exploring the managerial process of control 


is also required.! We believe that managers in business will gain from 
viewing the activity of control analytically with the objective of determining 
ways in which it can be applied with best results in particular situations. 


It is perhaps because control has its roots in the other functions and is 
necessarily intermingled with other activities that it appears to be one of the 
most neglected and least understood areas of management activity. Although 
there is no question about the fact that it is inseparable from all other manage - 
ment functions, particularly from planning and organizing, control needs con- 
ceptual emphasis in its own right. It is an important activity which must 
serve purposes other than providing an "after-the-fact"' check on operations. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Judged in the light that an integrative perspective sheds on the problem, 
the activities of all managers are guided and controlled broadly by such things 
as personal goals, aspirations, and values (including culturally determined 
moral codes), the value system of the organization, the major objectives se- 
lected by the firm, and the policies and systems that have been formulated by 
the policy-making group. Although such human values seem to defy com- 
plete analysis, it is sometimes overlooked that they serve as the master con- 
trol of all organizational activity. These values as perceived by individual 
managers are the conscious and unconscious criteria for establishing all bus- 
iness objectives and policies. . They are the criteria for establishing busi- 


ness criteria! They serve to control and direct through their "built-in" moti- 
vating power! 


At lower levels in the organization these same factors play their parts 
in guiding and controlling the organization, but more specific and detailed 
Systems, procedures, and standards consistent with these basic human values 
must also be applied in controlling and guiding the activities of the enterprise 
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toward its specific objectives. In one sense, all of these aids to control are 


in the nature of standards. 


A standard might be rather simply detined as the result of a search for 


either the most adequate plan oras the one best way of doing something. It is 
a model, rule, guide, measure, or criterion. Budgets, the quantitative ex- 


pressions of plans, are in themselves fiscal standards. As a recent journal 
article has pointed out, our broad and detailed plans themselves are qualita- 


tive and quantitative standards--although tentative--against which we can 
‘judge or measure manager ial progress. Even within the broad political en- 
vironment, budyets and the appropriation of funds effectively ''parcel-out" and 
control the scope of activities in various directions. + 

Qualitative and quantitative planning, then, provide the basis for con- 
trol. The idea of controi implies that plans have been made or are being 
made, and the object of control is to accomplish something desirable. Con- 
trolling operates by means of a comparison and an evaluation of results with 
the latest plans followed by the appropriate mental, communicative, and physi- 
cal action. The analysis and correction of variances is a part of this process 
of controlling. > 

What scems to be the implication of this ''new look'' as regards the 
control function” 


Employees at the operating level generaily consider control to be "re- 
straint on me," and they otten consider just this sort of restrictive element 
to be the total of the control function. But such a type of control is too limit- 
ing, too negative, and too enslaving to produce more than a minimum posi- 
tive response on the part of those "controlled."© Human beings seem in- 
stinctively to resent restriction and they do not like to feel that they are in 
any sense being controlled and manipulated. 7 Control involves guiding and 
self-directing and it has as its most important continuing activity a positive 
motivation toward goals. 


One author has emphasized the importance of the human element and 
positive motivation in the application of control procedures in the following 
words: 
"The way in which we administer a particular system or control 
device often determines the difference between success and failure. 
Budgets and standard costs are just inanimate figures on a piece 
of paper until a human being breathes life into them and translates 
them into action. ...To administer a cost control device in sucha 
way as to improve rather than lower morale is a real challenge to 
leadership, ''8 


Moreover, true managerial control also analyzes deviations from ex- 
pected or prescribed patterns of performance in terms of two elements: first, 


the mistake element that must be corrected, and, second, the more forward- 


looking kine wi © erreni that leads us to conclude that we had better revise 
either our vbdject..< 5, vur policies, our systems, our procedures and budgets 
r maybe even ous sauce system itself. Even the ‘controller" of a business 


-nterprise has recoyiized that his tunction is not only the reporting to 
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management of costs and other data but also the interpretation of the figures, 
especially in terms of their relationships to prevailing policies. 


We might in somewhat crude fashion illustrate this process of control 
by means of a drawing. (See Diagram I below) 


At point A, the deviation is considered to be too small to worry about. 
It exceeds the range of tolerance so slightly that it is not analyzed. 


The second deviation at B, upon careful analysis, is discovered to con- 
sist of a correctible element B' and an element B that, upon reflection and 
evaluation, suggests that our original standard (policy, guide, or path) itself 
is out of line. This is to say, the dotted lines of Diagram I indicate the di- 
rection of a revised policy or pathway to the attainment of our objectives. 
That this proposed change in policy is desirabie has come to light as a re- 
sult of a careful analysis of the reasons for the large deviation from our orig- 
inal policy or pathway to our objective. 


Policy, standard, or guide 
(What is considered at this 
stage to be the most efficient 
pathway to reach the objective). 


ae 


Objective 


Performance 


DIAGRAM I 


j 
B' 


In Diagram II (see opposite sheet), we compare the same performance 
of Diagram I against the new master control, namely, the revised set of pol- 
icies. The original performance, when compared with the new policies, or 
new guide lines to the achievement of the company's objectives, results in 
only a relatively minor deviation at B'. 9 This deviation at B' is the same 
correctible element that appeared in Diagram I. 


Once this correctible deviation has been rectified (See Diagram III), 
only the small variation at A remains. 


Our diagrams serve to illustrate that feedback has served not only to 
show us our successes and mistakes, but also to clarify our purposes and 
plans. Such a re-formulating of our goals and the means of reaching them 
implies that we are rejecting traditional pathways and measurements that 
have partially aided us in accomplishing past goals, and are establishing in 
their places new benchmarks for further guidance. This calls attention to the 
fact that planning and re-planning are not done once and for all, but are a con- 
tinuing process. It underscores the need for building flexibility into our oper- 
ations and into our specific control procedures. 


WHAT IS CONTROL? 


Effective control, like effective managing, is active, dynamic, and 
evolving. This means that it cannot be accomplished indefinitely by formula 
except in a strictly stable situation. 


Control as an over-all process implies all of the following: checking, 
evaluation, pre-planning, formulation of objectives, setting policies, organ- 
izing, determining systems and procedures and standards and methods, guid- 
ing, directing, motivating, bringing about coordination, restraint, correction, 
removing obstacles to the path of goal attainment, and re-formulating objec- 
tives. And it must be stressed again that control also implies that some sort 
of action will be taken, if necessary--action that over a period of time will be 
constructive, corrective, and preventive.!0 


The specific distinguishing characteristic of controlling is often consid- 
ered implicitly--though seldom explicitly--to be its checking, measuring, and 
evaluating of the organizational activities that we are using as a MEANS of 
accomplishing or our EXISTING major objectives plus appropriate action (if nec- 
essary) to improve these means. It should be noted that this distinguishing 
characteristic of control is likewise the distinguishing feature of re-planning 
and re-organizing of the operations that are being employed as a means to 
reaching our existing major objectives. Because this type of operational man- 
aging is directed to improving the organic operations, or means, to accom- 
plishing a firm's existing major objectives, it might most simply be called 
re-organizing. 
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Revised policy, standard, or 
4 guide (A more efficient and 

effective pathway to reach 

existing or newly clarified 
+hjectives). 


>. 


Objective 


Performance* 


|| *Actual performance in this diagram is identica! with that in Diagram I. 


DIAGRAM I! 


Revised policy, standard, or 
guide (A more efficient and 
effective pathway to reach 
existing or newly clarified 
objectives) .* 


Objective 


Corrected Performance* * 


*Same as in Diagram II. 
**Performance in this diagram has been improved over that shown in 
Diagram I and II. There now remains only the slight deviation at Point A. 


DIAGRAM III 


But our crucial point here is that this kind of controlling--which strives 
to re-design our operational activities for reaching existing objectives--is 
only one part of the problem. An at least equally important aspect of the prob- 
lem ina business firm--particularly (though not exclusively) from an admin- 
istrative viewpoint--is that of re-clarifying and re-formulating our major ob- 


jectives and major policies, This aspect of control may be called "adminis- 
trative control." 


The three-fold process of planning, organizing, and controlling our 
operations (operational control) is, in turn, the means for accomplishing "ad- 
ministrative control'': This is to say that the process of planning, organizing, 
and controlling our operations results in a clarification of our major purposes 
and values and it this enables us to re-formulate our major objectives and 


policies. (See Diagrams on Pages 43 and 45. )} 


Total control, then, emphasizes the re-managing aspect of the total 
plan-of-action-in-action, not only the re-organizing of the activities that con- 
stitute the operational means for accomplishing existing objectives. It should 
be noted that total control in each job at each level of the enterprise, with the 
exception of the worker ievel, involves both operational and administrative 


control. 


PERSONNEL ASPECTS OF CONTROL 


Control of all kinds, especially in its action aspects, must, at all levels 
except the lowest worker level, be mediated through people. There appear 
to be three major personnel aspects of exercising control: (1) restriction, 
which generally implies sanctions; (2) direction from others; and (3) leader- 
ship, which implies self-mectivation. Although there are times when the first 
two must be employed, we believe that the ultimate aim of all control except 
that of the mechanical world is self-motivation. 


Restraint is an action that is necessary to diminish or prevent marked 
deviations from the accepted or prescribed plan or standard. 


And direction is the art of guiding the efforts and activities of a firm 
within prescribed limits toward achieving established goals. 


Motivation as a control device encourages workers to appreciate the 
personal and organizational values of prescribed policies and procedures and 
to want to reach or exceed established goals. The worker derives personal 
satisfaction from doing so. His suggestions for improving procedures are in- 
vited--and this in itself becomes part of the total plan which motivates him. 
One writer has called this type of consultative management "social delegation. "' 
Interestingly enouch social delegation is a type of control that seems to oper- 
ate best because it yields control (in the old sense) to lower levels within the 
Irganization! 
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COORDINATION AND CONTROL 


It must be made clear that control of the entire business organization 
from the highest level to the lowest level, or perhaps vice-versa, should be 
dependent not only upon policies and upon the organizational structure, sys- 
tems, and major methods that have been promulgated by some one at the top 
of the firm, but that the entire organization is held together, coordinated, cor- 
related, and controlled by a pattern of understandings!3 wherein each man at 
each level, or echelon, exercises the appropriate operational control volun- 
tarily. 14 Each manager at each level must fully understand the broader ob- 
jectives of the firm, and he must perceive the way in which his particular 
operational function meshes with these broader objectives. 


Decentralization of control and this need for bringing about coordination 
of the total plan augments the requirements for appropriate and effective com- 
munication within the enterprise. An explanation of the plan and information 
concerning it must be conveyed clearly and completely through all interested 
line officers to all employees involved. Operating executives and supervisors 
must, in turn, provide properly prepared, condensed, and timely information 
pertaining to the operations and the results achieved. 


A major criticism of the philosophy of decentralization is that "it re- 
sults in a lack of control.'' But the truth of the matter is that the old authori- 
tative control is replaced by coordination in the achievement of objectives. 
Communication helps to make such coordination possible. 


CONTROLLING REQUIRES POSITIVE ACTION 


It is a major theme of this paper that there is more to control than cor- 
rective action. Control must be positive and motivational in character. It 
must include a careful evaluation of operations against appropriate and ade- 
quate standards of performance which must themselves be revised, if neces- 
sary. Then, and then only, can "action'' become the true 'pay-off'' in terms 
of visible results. \ 


The kind of action directed at correcting error in operation is also wor- 
thy of note. The mistakes made at this point account for many of the problems 
presumed to arise from control. Action is almost never taken until operations 
are quite obviously out of line. Moreover, the action taken is usually punitive, 
and it is ''after-the-fact'' action in almost all cases. Perhaps these factors 
have contributed to the questionable reputation that ''control'' seems to possess. 


A considerable part of this difficulty arises because of poor standards, 
or the lack of any realistic standards at all. Many people regard standards 
to be only ''standard hours" or "standard costs" or the other products of a 
standards department, and seem to feel that standards do not exist and are 
not needed in other things. Yet these people are often not aware that even 
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the idea of ''rush! rush! rush!" is a sort of control, albeit an undesirable one. 


Here is the place to inject another warning--that there can be too many 
controls for reasonable operation. Selective controls are necessary precisely 
because it is impossible and impractical to watch every detail of execution. 
They should be planned and carefully applied only where needed. We concur 
with Professors Newman and Manley Jones in the conviction that control ef- 
forts should be directed toward "'critical'' operations in a department, that is, 
where performance is most likely to deviate from the predetermined plan. 15 


Then, too, measures of performance are all too frequently made of the 
wrong things, or are not related to reasonable and appropriate general stand- 
ards and criteria. Accordingly, it should surprise no one that appropriate 
action is not always taken. 


OTHER GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


We believe that a greater amount of attention and research should be 
devoted to exploring ways of mentally projecting performance into the future, 
thus insuring actions that will tend to forestall the occurrence of major de- 
viations from optimum performance. This forward-looking kind of control 
involves studied and careful selection from alternative courses of action. It 
is an aspect of control that is seldom treated in adequate fashion, although 
there is some indication that it should be given greater recognition. 16 


A plan of control is not necessarily complex. If the operation, proce- 
dure, or process, is rather simple, the control measure should, whenever 
possible, be equally simple. In some cases observation is sufficient; in other 
situations highly complex procedures are necessary. It is not the formality 
or informality that makes for a satisfactory control procedure, but the proper 
application of specifically appropriate standards in the process of ''evaluaction"' 
that we call management. 


In selecting appropriate control procedures, managers use many guides 
and criteria, including their own past experience and the practices of similar 
firms. For the firm as a whole, standard relationships and planned magni- 
tudes in the balance sheet and the profit and loss statement are effective con- 
trol devices of a broad, integrative kind. Tools such as flexible budgets and 
the company and divisional operations control charts used by the duPont Com- 
pany also fall under the general heading of control devices.!?7 We might also 
suggest that the organizational structure of the firm itself and the people 
therein represent a dynamic control device that requires continuing re-evalu- 
ation in a dynamic setting. 18 


CONTROL PROCEDURES--SUBSIDIARY STRUCTURE OF CONTROL 


Frequently the control function is discussed under the heading of 
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"production control.'' This tends severely to limit the concept and its appli- 
cation. In this connection we heartily echo the words of T.S, Isaack: "It 
would be more appropriate to consider production control systems as descrip- 
tions of the entire management process applied to specialized [or perhaps 
subsidiary] activities instead of viewing production control as an example of 
the control function alone.'' 


The administration and operation of more detailed plans obviously rests 
not only with lower echelons but is in some degree shared also by machine 
operators themselves. One might correctly ask, ''Should not the responsibil- 
ity for control be given directly to the employees who are expected to perform 
the operation? Are they not the only people who can actually control the low- 
est level procedures and processes that apply, for example, to the operation 
of their machines? We think that this is so insofar as operational control is 
concerned. But they have little opportunity for administrative control, other 
than to communicate suggestions for improving existing operational policies, 
standards, and procedures, 


AN ANALOGY 


Perhaps the whole process of control, anu in particular the idea of con- 
trol action, can be illustrated with an analogy tu the thermostatic heat control 
mechanisms of the household. It is desirabie, ict us say, to have the heat at 
seventy-two degrees Fahrenheit. The engineer knows that strictly speaking 
this is impossible. But, if one is willing to tolerate a temperature as high as 
seventy-three degrees and as low as seventy-one, he can devise a mechanism 
that will accomplish this. When the temperature dips to seventy- one, a con- 
nection is made (frequently with an audible click) and a motor goes into action 
to turn on the furnace. At seventy-three degrees there is a warning and an 
action of turning off the furnace. So the process of maintaining a constant 
temperature of about seventy-two degrees is a series of actions which main- 
tains the temperature in a band around that point. The action is taken only at 
the extremes. Inthis instance and in business, control is the process of main- 
taining the appropriate approximation of the desired result within a band of 
tolerance. If after several weeks of operation one finds that one's home is 
too warm for comfort, the control may be re-set, perhaps to fluctuate be- 
tween 69 and 71 degrees. 


The relationship of the illustration to the theme of our paper seems 
clear. The intent is to accomplish something that is desirable. The oper- 
ations that have been planned and the standards of performance that have been 
set must be reasonable and must include a satisfactory band of tolerance. 
Check points need to be established at important places in the operation and 
the performance information concerning variation has to be readily available 
and capable of bcing communicated to those who are ina position to take ac- 
tion, But the action is taken only at the criticai points, and this action must 
9€ taken soon enough to prevent significant irreparable damage. The breakdown 
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in most control systems arises from the lack of realistic standards, a fail- 
ure to get the right kind of information when needed, and a consequent lack 
of knowledge as to what kinds of corrective action are possible and desirable. 


EVALUATION OF CONTROL PROCEDURES 


Skilltul planning and tormulating of a control plan are important mana- 
gerial endeavors, but they do not give unqualified assurance of success. En- 
vironmental circumstances change and innovative changes in equipment, ma- 
terials, processes, and even personnel necessitate changes in the plan of 
operation with consequent implications for the control aspects of the plan. 
Existence of these variables suggests the importance of developing a tech- 
nique for determining the current appropriateness and effectiveness of exist- 
ing control plans. This kind of evaluation of our evaluation procedures may 
be properly described as ''the control of control.'' It is a part of the function 
of ''administrative control'' described earlier. It highlights the need for de- 
vising basic standards with which to evaluate our control standards--and they 
can stand re-evaluation from time to time. 


Sumetimes this evaluation of the control is as obvious as: Does the con- 
troi work? Inthe home thermestat illustration, if the thermostat is not oper- 
ating properly, we would replace it with one that will work, 


The fact that the company has made a profit is frequently cited as evi- 
dence that its control system is good. The fact that shipments go out on sched- 
ule is assumed to indicate that production control is doing a good job. We are 
suggesting that this might not be one-hundred per cent true. Many a company 
that made a profit with a system of total inspection has made the discovery 
that application of techniques of statistical quality control did a satisfactory 
job with mush less difficulty and at less cost. The fact that the objective has 
to some degree been attained does not assure that the method of directing ef- 
fort is as good as it can be. 


If an analysis of our operations indicates that the control system is un- 
satisfactory, we should proceed to determine the factors responsible for such 
a state of affairs and take steps to correct them at the proper administrative 
level. If the operational control system is working and our operations are 
within the prescribed policies, but there is nevertheless obvious personal dis- 
content and lack of teamwork and much dissatisfaction, this state of affairs is 
of itself a deviation from expected performance. In this case we may begin 
to question our values: perhaps we should be concerned also with social goals 
instead of only with profits; perhaps we should be interested in building and 
developing people, not only in producing a high quality product, and so on. 
As in our home thermostat example, perhaps we should question whether the 
achievements accomplished at the lowered temperature are more important 
than the comfortable rest and relaxation provided by a 73° temperature. 
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THE USE OF SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


Work simplification analysts and motion study analysts have long been 
using specific 'Suggestive Questions" to aid them in their work. We believe 
that such questions are helpful and valuable also to any manager or to his 
staff adviser as he pursues his task of controlling operations. He might ad- 
vantageously ask himself pertinent questions such as the following: 


1. What are the significant factors that should be controlled in this sit- 
uation ? 
2. Who should control the activities and at what levels? 


3. Where and when should control be exercised? 
4. Are both short- and long-term considerations taken into account? 


5. Is the degree of elaborateness of the control plan judged to be opti- 
mum when effort, time, money, and potential benefits have all been taken 
into consideration ? 


6. Is control being applied in accordance with the abilities of people and 
does it employ a wise use of the exception principle ? 


7. Dothe contrvois still allow subordinates suitable exercise of the 
authority that has been granted to them? 


8. Is the control actually a means to accomplishing a desired end or is 
it an end in itself? 


9. Does properly prepared, condensed, timely, and appropriate infor- 
mation pertaining to the operations reach the right people within the organi- 
zation in systematic tashion? 


10. Are control measurements and checks made at strategic points and 
at the appropriate times? 


11. Are controls applied quantitatively as well as qualitatively whenever 
possible ? 


12. Is it desirable to use specially designed motivations, or incentives ? 


13. Are the procedures and their accompanying control plans and stand- 
ards appropriate and acceptable and are they subjected to periodic reviews? 


14, Is the control system recognized and accepted as fair by all con- 
cerned? 


15. Can the reporting and other control procedures be integrated into a 
structural scheme that will help to bring about improved coordination? 


16. What are the continuing criteria and manifestations of efficiency and 
effectiveness ? 


17. Does harmony exist even when the going''gets tough"? 


18. If the above controls are not operating properly, what action is ad- 
visable ? 


19. Does an analysis of the results oi operations (operational contr ol) 


indicate that a revision of major objectives or of company policies (adminis- 
trative control) is desirable ? 


IN CONCLUSION 


Controlling poses difficult conceptual problems because of its broad 
scope. It permeates all of management's thinking and planning and doing: to 
organize is ina very real sense to control, and to plan is also to control. Yet 
all of these activities must themselves in turn be controlled--managers must 
not only manage their operations; they must aiso re-formulate their objectives, 
policies, and procedures, if necessary. 


Control has been seen to depend upon the development of satisfactory 
standards to be applied at critical check points. “0 The standards themselves 
must be defined in terms of acceptable tolerances. 21 Specific evaluation of 
policies, cperations, procedures, and activities at these critical check points 
is required. Control depends upon having information at hand in relation to 


standards and concerning the limits of tolerance. It must lead to appropriate 
action based on evaluation and adequate information promptly communicated 
to the persons that are responsible for controliing operations. It should have 


implications for future control and continuous planning. 


The function of control itself should be susceptible to evaluation as con- 
trol. It is a part of what we have called "administrative control.'' It might be 
called "'the control of control." 


It is a fundamental consideration that the whole pattern of control 
continuously requires simplitication, integration, coordination, and unifica- 
tion. It must always be guided by the basic criterion of the efficient and ef- 
fective accomplishment of objectives. 


We do not propose this statement as a complete statement of principles, 
but rather as a statement of some of the elements that must be considered if 
controlling is to be adequately accomplished in the process of bringing the 
best plans into action in the optimum way. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the control of operations to conform to our existing perception of 
desirable goals (the traditional concept of control) is only one-half of the 
problem. A more correct conception of control must be more comprehen- 
sive--it must embrace the idea of a new master policy which has resulted 
from a careful analysis of deviations from expected performance and the re- 
sulting re-clarification of managements objectives. This new master policy 
is the new master control. Yet is, too, is imperfect: it is timewise always 
one step behind in that it is probably out of date once the evaluation of our 
current operations has re-clarified the organization's objectives. 


It is believed that Ik BOTH ADMINISTRATIVE AND OPERATIONAL CON- 
TROL AS DISCUSSED HEREIN WERE EXPLICITLY RECOGNIZED AS NEC- 
ESSARY AND IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF THE CONTROL RESPONSIBILITY 
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OF EACH MANAGER AT EACH LEVEL, PERFORMANCE WOULD INEVITA- 
BLY AND SIGNIFICANTLY IMPROVE. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. This is true even though the theoretical bases for the modern view of con- 
trol were described by Mary Parker Follett already in the year 1932. See her 
classic lecture entitled, ''The Process of Control,'' Papers on the Science of 
Administration, ed. by Luther Gulick and L. Urwick, (New York Institute of 
Public Administration, 1937), pp. 159-169. 


2. We have in mind here such human values as physical needs, social needs, 
and personal achievement needs. 


3. Paul M. Dauten, Jr., ''Managemegt Philosophy: The Time Dimensions of 
Planning,'' The Journal of the Academy of Management, April, 1958, p. 31. 


4. Cf. Talcott Parsons, ''Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the The- 
ory of Organization--I,'' Administrative Science Quarterly, June, 1956, pp. 72- 
73, Parsons' words on page 73 are worth quoiing: "It is important to note that 
financing of organizations is in general ‘affected with a public interest' and is 
in some degree to be regarded as an exercise o! political power. This consid- 
eration derives from the character of an organization as a goal-directed social 
system. Every subgoal within the society must to some degree be integrated 
with the goal-structure of the society as a whole, and it is with this societal 
goal-structure that political institutions are above all concerned, "' 


5. Cf. Paul M. Dauten, Jr., op.cit., p. 27. The simple process of a young 
lady who controls her weight with the aid of a bathroom scale involves almost 
all of the elements of the contro: process discussed in this paper. 


6. Cf. Dalton E. McFarland, Management Principles and Practices (New 

York, The MacMillan Company, 1958), p. 306: ''Control is most effective 

where it is least obvious. ...Control methods should be chosen with a view 

to their objectionable features, minimizing them wherever possible. Control 
becomes more bearable, also, if it is part of a general atmosphere of com- 
petent successful work, and where the controlling executive makes clear the 
reasons why he is instituting control and why he has selected particular methods."' 


7. This is why we believe that a human relations program that has manipula- 
tion as an objective is in the long run incapable of success. Even if the moti- 
vations are subliminal, employees will after a time become intuitively aware 
that the program is not serving their basic long-term needs. 


8. Robert Dickey unpublished manuscript, University of Illinois, 1956. 


4, Ibis, of course possible that the revision ot our policies would instead 


. 


show that the deviation at B is larger than we had originally believed. 


10. If it is decided to let things develop for a time without interference, this 
would in a very real sense be a decision, a control decision. 


ll. The reader may want to review the section entitled ''Managing Reconsid- 
ered,'' which appeared in Paul M. Dauten's recent article in this Journal on 
the subject, 'Management Philosophy: The Time Dimensions of Planning," 
(April, 1958), p. 28. Professor Dauten believes that human beings intuitively 
strive to formulate objectives consciously. (Ibid. ) 


12. Keith Davis, Human Relations in Business, (New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1957), p. 290. 


13. Thus, whether an organization is truly centralized or decentralized de- 
pends more upon this "pattern of understandings" than upon the physical or 
geographic organization of the organizational units. 


14. In the words of Mary Parker Follett (op. cit., p. 161): ''My second point 
was the correlation of controls. The ramifications of modern industry are 
too wide-spread, its organization too complex, its problems too intricate for 
it to be possible for industry to be managed by commands from the top alone, 
This being so, we find that when central control is spoken of, that does not 
mean a point of radiation, but the gathering of many controls existing through- 
out the enterprise.'' This same article contains other interesting viewpoints 
on the subject of control. 


15. Cf. Manley H. Jones, Executive Decision Making, (Homewood, Llinois, 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1957), p. 413 and William H. Newman, Administra- 
tive Action, (New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), pp. 408-418. For in- 
stance, in personnel procedures or in other complex operations in which many 
human and environmental variables are interacting, intuitive judgments, al- 
though not completely satisfactory, must be applied as carefully as possible 
in appraising the appropriateness and the effectiveness of the procedure in 
use. While we think that this approach is sometimes unavoidable, we would 
caution strongly against using it as an excuse to avoid explicit formulation 
of standards and policies. As a general rule, one should strive to formulate, 
standards at the conscious level to the degree of exactness that the situation 
permits. 


16. See e.g., Harold Koontz's principle of future controls, op. cit., p. 59. 


17. For a description of the duPont chart see, T.C. Davis, ''How the duPont 
Organization Appraises Its Performance, (American Management Association, 
Financial Management Series No. 94, 1950), p. 7. 


18. Mary Parker Follett contends (correctly, in our opinion) that ''each situ- 
ation should generate its own control, and in the light of our previous talks, 
what can we say are the principles of control? This is the same thing as 
asking what are the principles of organization. For the object of organiza- 


tion is control,or we might say that organization is control." 
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Four fundamenta! principles of organization are; 


1. Co-ordination as the reciprocal relating of all the factors ina 
situation. 


2. Co-ordination by direct contact of the responsible people con- 
cerned. 
3. Co-ordination in the early stages. 


4. Co-ordination as a continuing process." (op. cit., p. 161). 


19. Developing people is, of course, one of the important advantages of de- 
centralized management operated according to the principle of self-control. 


20. For example, a secretary needs specific quality and quantity. standards 
if she is to be a useful and productive employee. it is the review of these 
standards that we are calling evaluation of control, or control of control. It 
is helpful for the secretary to set her own time standards with perhaps some 
guidance from her chief. When these time standards are also considered in 
terms of the cost per letter, per page, and so on, they can become particu- 
larly useful as practical control devices. 


21. It should be emphasized that acceptable standards are possible even if 
they cannot be quantiiied. Thus we can quite accurateiy judge others in terms 
of cleanliness, neatness, courtesy, and so on « thout the aid of quantitative 
measures, 
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YES, IT IS PRODUCTION "CONTROL" 


WILLIAM M, FOX 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


This is intended as a rejoinder to the article, "Is It Production 'Con- 
trol'?" by T,S, Isaack, which appeared in Volume I, Number 1! of the Journal. 
In his brief article Professor Isaack pointed out that: 


"when analyzed closely, one can apprehend that the control function 
alone is in the comparison and correction steps, while routing, 


scheduling, and dispatching are parts of the management functions 
of planning and organizing. "' 

"An examination of the production controi functions of Ralph C. 
Davis will serve to demonstrate this point more clearly." 


"To consider the whole management process of planning, organ- 
izing, and controlling as the function of control alone, defeats 
the purpose of refined thinking and prevents one from attaining 
a sound philosophy of management. wl 


I feel that this article does an unfortunate injustice to Professor Davis 
by misrepresenting his basically sound and important writings. To consider 
the whole management process of planning, organizing, and controlling as 
the function of control alone is precisely what Professor Davis does not do 
within the frame of reference which he has developed. oo 


In The Fundamentals of Top Management Professor Davis clearly de- 
fines what he means by the organic management functions of creative planning, 
organizing, and controlling. In his presentation he makes a clear distinction 
between his organic management function of creative planning and his control 
function of routine planning (which is not the same thing as routing,as Pro- 
fessor Isaack implies). Also, he clearly defines his seven other organic con- 
trol sub-functions of scheduling, preparation, dispatching, direction, super- 
vision, comparison, and corrective action. 


Within the framework developed by Professor Davis one could argue 
possibly that direction should be a phase of supervision and that preparation 
should be regarded as a phase of routine planning, but I can find no duplica- 
tion in his definitions and no justification for Professor Isaack's contention 
that "close analysis of these functions discloses that routing [his substitution 
for routine planning] , scheduling, and preparation are part of the planning 
function of management. "2 These three functions as defined by Professor 
Davis certainly cannot be regarded as part of his management function of 
creative planning. 
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Of course, Professor Isaack is free to reject Professor Davis' approach 
and develop his own set of definitions and organic functions of management. 
It does not seem fair, however, to attribute to Professor Davis inconsisten- 
cies which are not the product of his formulations. 


As I understand the approach proposed by Professor Isaack in his arti- 
cle, he would advocate the following breakdown: 


PLANNING ORGANIZING CONTROLLING 
Routing Dispatching Comparison 
Scheduling Direction Corrective action 
Preparation Supervision 


Admittedly, there is no generally agreed upon breakdown of the organic 
functions of management--an evaluation of this approach, as well as any other, 
should be made on the basis of its conceptual utility. A thorough analysis of 
it cannot be attempted since Professor Isaack does not fully explain what he 
means by these terms. Some comments, however, seem in order, 


In his article Professor Isaack refers to comparison and corrective 
action as the "heart of the control function.''3 In view of this, it seems odd 
that he regards supervision and direction as sub-functions of organizing rath- 
er than controlling, for corrective action entails specific supervision and di- 
rection. Because of this, supervision and direction hardly can be viewed as 
general pre-conditions such as are created by original organizing activity 
for the achievement of primary company objectives, since they are the very 
bone and sinew of the operative corrective action that is taken. 


Of course, Professor Davis distinguishes between the more common 
operative phases of corrective action and the administrative phases. The 
latter apply to a situation when deviations from plans are the result of a basic 
continuing problem which cannot be adequately handled by the immediate su- 
pervisor. When this is the case Professor Davis indicates that creative plan- 
ning activity and organizing activity will be required. But this is merely 
another way of saying that all three organic management functions must be 


brought to bear in the solution of basic problems which confront the organi- 
zation. 


In other words, the original formulation of a production control system 
is the product of creative planning and organizing activity. The operation of 
the production control system is based upon the performance of routine plan- 
ning and the other organic control sub-functions. When basic defects are dis- 
covered in the system of control or production, the administrative phases of 
corrective action lead, quite logically, to new creative planning and organiz- 
ing activity. This is not at all the same thing as saying that an established, 
functioning production control system is a description of the entire manag- 
ment process in the sense that Professor Isaack used this expression. 


If one defines control, as Davis does, as the work of constraining and 
regulating activities to make events conform to plans, then it seems more 
appropriate to place dispatching (the release of authority to actually activate 
the work) under control (as Davis does) rather than under organizing (as Isaack 
suggests). 


i - 


Professor Davis conceives of creative planning as the original deter- 
mination of what should be done, how it should be done, where, by whom, and 
why. To him, organizing is creating in advance of execution the basic con- 
ditions that are prerequisite to the successful achievment of objectives. And 
control is the job of making events conform to plans. Under this scheme of 
organic management functions, the eight control functions as he defines them 
clearly belong under the heading of control. I feel that this approach provides 


more conceptual utility and 'philosophical neatness"' than the one suggested by 
Professor Isaack. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. April, 1958, pp. 16-17. 


2. Op. cit., p. 16. 


3. Ibid. 
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ACADEMY OF MANAGEMENT 
NEWS AND NOTES 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Academy of Management will be held in 
Siegel Hall on the campus of the Ilino‘’s Institute of Technology on Decem- 
ber 29, 1958. Siege! Ha!l is on the corner ot 35rd and Dearborn Streets, and 


may be reached from the loop in Chicago by taking the State Street bus south 
to 33rd Street and walking one block west to Dearborn Street. Siegel Hall is 
on the southside corner of Dearborn and 33rd Streets. Illinois Institute of 


Technology may also be reached by means wo: the southside elevated system. 
The station is at 32nd Street, but not all trains stop at that station. For this 
reason, persons not tamiliar with Chicago would do better by going by bus. 


This year a fee of $1.UU is being charged for each person's registration for 
the program. The cost of the luncheon is $2.00. These fees may be paid at 
the registration desk at the meeting. 


The program is as follows: 
9:00 A, M, --Kegistration 
930 A, M, --Opening Remarks--Billy Goetz, resident, Academy of Management 
0:09 A, M, --''Considerations in Organization. Formation" 
Chairman--Joseph Bailey, Luiversity of Texas 
Speake r--General Charles ©. tiiatfner, Chairman of the Board, 
R.R, Donnelley & Sons, Co. 
12:00 Noon--Luncheon--The Commons, [Illinois Institute of Technology 
2:UU P, M, --''Executive Decision Gaming Techniques" 
Chairman--Ronald Shuman, University of Oklahoma 
Speaker--Albert N. Schrieber, University of Washington 
4:00 P, M, --Annual Business Meeting 


The Academy of Management will make a mila etfort to provide a job market 
this year. It will provide two tables at its meeting at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology on December 29. Job seekers may put résumés of their qualifi- 
cations on one, and ''body seekers'' may put their job specifications on the 
other. Thus, each can search the materials on the other table seeking a 
match for his requirements. It probably would help demand and supply meet 

if each would indicate along with his data where and when he could be contacted. 


In a recent letter to the editor Charley Quittmeyer of the University of Virginia 
has provided some food for thought with his comment: ''How about the warm 
South for future Academy annual winter meetings? Miami, New Orleans, or 
Galveston are much nicer places than Chicago in December!" 


The American Economic Association Annual meetings will also be held in 
Chicago, at the l’almer House, from December 27-29. The American Market- 
ing Association onnua! meeting will be conducted from December 28-30 at 
Hote! Morrison in Chicago. 
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Professor Frank A. DePhillips was recently promoted to Vice-Chairman o: 
the Department of Management and Industrial Relations at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance. He also recently pre- 
sented an unusual talk for the Western Electric Company titled, ''The role of 
the supervisor's wife and her relation to career success," 


Professor Clark E. Myers, Director of the IMEDE Management Institute in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, sends us his best regards. This School in Lausanne 
is patterned after the Middle Management Program of Harvard University's 
Graduate School of Business. It employs the case study method almost ex- 
clusively. During its first two years of operations, participating executives 
have come from Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, 
Egypt, England, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Mexico, Puerto 
Rica, Malaya, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 


Professor Robert B. Fetter, formerly of the School of Industrial Management 
at M.,I, T., has accepted an appointment to the faculty of the Department of In- 
dustrial Administration at Yale University effective September 1, 1958. 


Professor Israel Abramowitz of the University of Wisconsin is on leave of ab- 
sence for one year working with the Carlon Products Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Professor Merten J. Mandeville has recently announced his decision to step 
down as head of the Department of Management at the University of Illinois. 
His successor has not yet been named. 


Professor Stanley Seimer, Chairman of the Production Management Depart- 
ment Program at Syracuse University, spoke recently at the American Man- 
agement Association's Saranac Lake, New York advanced management pro- 
gram. His topic was ''Organization Building.'' The Syracuse University 
Press has recently published his 120-page booklet entitled, Suggestion Plans 
In American Industry. 


Professor Paul M. Dauten, Jr., of the University of Illinois,served as dis- 
cussion leader for the National Association of Accountants' conference for 
business controllers. The conference,focusing on the topic, 'Return on Cap- 
ital Used,'' was conducted in St. Louis on October 23-24. 


Professor Arch W. Hunt, Director of Placement for Baylor University, is 
currently serving as President of the Waco, Texas Personnel and Manage- 
ment Association. He has also published recent articles in the College Place- 
ment Annual and in the Journal of College Placement. The latter article was 
reprinted in Changing Times and is scheduled for inclusion in a forthcoming 
book on communications. 


Frofessor Winston Oberg of Michigan State University will be on leave for the 


first six months of 1959 to serve as Visiting Lecturer in Industrial Management 
at the Uriversity of Leeds, England. 
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Professor Claude S. George, of the University of North Carolina, has been 
appointed assistant dean in the School of Business Administration effective 
September, 1958. 


Academy of Management member J. Allen Harlan has recently joined the fac- 
ulty of the Management Department at the University of Illinois. Professor 
Harlan is a former Vice-President for Sales of the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors. He was also active as a business consultant in recent years. 


Columbia University's Graduate School of Business is offering a new thirteen- 
week summer term in which students who have had previous business training 
can complete the two year M,B.,A, degree in twelve months if they are able 
to obtain the maximum exemption credits. The exemption credits may in 
some cases be granted by the Dean's Office, but usually students will take 
proficiency examinations. Newly developed courses for this program are 
business decision making, human behavior in organizations, quantitative 
data, and world resources, 


The College of Commerce and Finance of the University of Detroit regrets 
the passing of Professor O,C. Schnicker, late chairman of the Department of 
Management. Professor Edward D. Wickersham has been appointed new 
chairman of the Department. 


Professor James C. Hodgetts was appointed recently as Director of the Army 
Ordnance Training Program of the University of Toledo. The program, in 

effect since 1952, will train some 1500 army officers in the coming year, both 
on the University's campus and at Ordnance installations all over the country. 


Professor William H. Keown, Chairman of the Department of Business Man- 
agement of the University of Oklahoma, received an appointment as David 
Ross Boyd Professor, effective September 1, 1958. To qualify for this ap- 
pointment a faculty member must have demonstrated over a period of years 
his, or her, vigorous performance and leadership in the teaching, counseling, 
and guidance of students. 


Professor Chester F. Lay was named Director of Graduate Studies at Southern 
Methodist University effective September, 1958. 


Arthur M. Whitehill, Reynolds Professor of Human Relations in Industry at 
the University of North Carolina, who has been teaching at Keio University, 
Tokyo, during this past year under a Fulbright exchange arrangement, has 
returned to Chapel Hill this fall. 


The University of Detroit has recently published Professor Robert W. Morell's 
monograph entitled, Logic for Decision-Makers. 


Professors Sterling Schoen, Powell Niland, and Charles Lapp, all of Wash- 
ington University, were in Korea this past summer as part of a team which pre- 
sented an Executive Development Program for Korean businessmen. 
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Professor Rollin Simonds has been appointed by Governor Williams as Chair- 
man of the Steering Committee of the Industrial Safety Advisory Council for 
the State of Michigan. The Council is composed of ninety-two leaders of busi- 
ness and labor. 


Academy member Dean Alfred L. Seelye, M.S.U., spent three weeks in Bra- 
zil surveying their universities at the request of the United States State De- 
partment and the Brazilian Government. He was accompanied by Dean Henry 
Reining of the University of Southern California. This survey is to aid in de- 
veloping the fields of public and business administration education in Brazil. 


Professors Max Richards' and William A. Nielander's new text book entitled 
Readings in Management, was published recently by South-Western Publish- 
ing Company. 


Professor Richard Gonzalez of Michigan State University, has joined the facul- 
ty of the School of Business Administration at Sao Paulo, Brazil, a joint pro- 
ject of M.S,U., ICA, the Getulio Vargas Foundation of Brazil, and the Brazil- 
ian Government, 


Professor Karl Leib, tormerly head of the Department of Labor and Manage- 
ment of the State University of Iowa, is teaching for the second consecutive 
year in the Department of Management, University of Illinois. 


Professor Claude McMillan of Michigan State University has remained in Bra- 
zil for two years and is presently serving as Chief of the M.S, U. Mission of 
American Professors in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Professor William M. Fox, of the University of Florida, who is on a one-year 
Fulbright Award in Helsinki, Finland, reports that he still hasn't recovered 
from the shock of having all of his students stand up when he enters the class- 
room and await his signal to be seated. Students there are not accustomed to 
classroom participation as we have it, and it is a challenge to try to start 
class discussions, 


Professor Joseph Towle, of Washington University,has been invited by the 
European Productivity Agency, an organization of the NATO nations, to act 
in a consulting capacity and to deliver a series of lectures on management at 
European universities during the spring semester. Joe will headquarter in 
Britain. His family will accompany him, and they will spend the summer 
touring Europe. 


Professor Chester F. Lay has been named General Program Chairman of the 
Southwestern Association of Social Sciences. This is the first time in its 

history that this nine-State Association has named some one from the field of 
management as its chairman. It thus appears that the field of management is 
being increasingly recognized by the eight disciplines that comprise its mem- 
bership. The 1958-59 meeting will be held during the Easter vacation in Gal- 


veston, Texas. 
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The Management Group of the Southern Economic Association held its annual 
conference at Atlanta, Georgia on November 21, 1958. The following program 7 he 
was presented: 
1, 'Two Studies in Reorganization,'' W, Warren Haynes, University of 
Kentucky. 
2. ''New Developments in Management--A Report." 
A. "Organization Theory," Preston P. LeBreton, Louisiana State 
University. 
B. ''Analysis for Production Manageinent,'' Charles R. Scott, Jr., 
University of Alabama. 
C. ''Managerial Controls," Marvin Turm:nins, University of Virginia. 
3. Open Discussion on Management Curricula-~-Edward H. Anderson, 
University of Alabama, with Charles Rovetta, of Florida State Uni- 
versity, acting as chairman. 
Professor Preston P. LeBreton, Head, Department of Management and Mar- 
keting at L,S, U., was elected to serve as chairman of the group and to arrange 
for a similar panel next year when the meeting will be held in Jacksonville, 
Florida. An announcement of the 1959 program will be sent, upon request, 
to members of the Academy of Management. 


The Southern Case Writers! Association was or:zanized on an official basis at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia on Nov ember 21, 1958. The Associa- 
tion, composed of Southern professors who hive attended the Harvard Case 


Seminars sponsored by the Ford Foundation, mct at the same time and at the 

Same place as the Southern Economic Association. The purpose of this Asso- 

ciation is to seek Foundation assistance for the preparation and distribution — 
of business cases. Collectively the Southern case writers will attempt to 

produce materials for an integrating course at the senior level taught at most 
universities under the title ''Business Policies. "' 


An executive committee, elected to direct the affairs of the association, in- 
cluded Academy members Dean Merwin M. Hargrove of the University of 
Tulsa and Professor Preston P. LeBreton of Louisiana State University. 
Dean Hargrove was re-elected President of the Association. ’ 


STANFORD'S NEW EXECUTIVE MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


Professor Paul E. Holden, Director of the Stanford Program in Executive 
Management, reports that Stanford has launched a new Executive Management 
program made possible by a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. One 
element of uniqueness is the composition of the group, which is comprised of 
twelve highly selected young men from industry and six of the outstanding 
doctoral candidates in their School of Business. These eighteen young men 
comprise a seminar group which meets continuously for an academic year. 


The academic year is divided into three time periods instead of the usual two 
semesters. A brief summary of the !3>4-19600 program curriculum is pre- 
sented on the iollowing page. 
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Stanford Executive Management Program Curriculum 


First Period--September 21-December 18 


Seminars conducted by the senior members of the Graduate School of 
Business faculty: 
Accounting controls Managerial economics 
Financial management Business policy 
Human relations Research methodology 
Statistical controls and forecasting 
Seminars conducted by members of the Humanities faculty: 
Philosophy 
Art and architecture 
History 


One elective course in other schools of the University 

Directed reading and research under assigned members of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business faculty 

Plant visits--one full-day trip every other week 

Group Research Project 


Second Perioda--December 28-March 


Seminars conducted by the senior members of the Graduate School of 
Business faculty: 
Marketing management Employee relations 
Electronic data processing Business policy 
Operations research Top management 
Manufacturing management 
Seminars conducted by members of the Humanities faculty: 
Anthropology 
Literature 
Political science 


One elective course in other schools of the University 

Directed reading and research under assigned members of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business faculty 

Plant visits--one full-day trip every other week 

Group Research Project 


Third Period--March 2l-June 10 


Seminars conducted by the senior members of the Graduate School of 
Business faculty: 

Creativity in management 

Socio-legal controls 

Private enterprise and public policy 

Research methodology 

Traffic management and government policy 


During this third period of the Program approximately three-fourths of 
the time is devotes to the research projects on which the entire group of Fel- 
iows is jointly engaged. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS REPORTED BY ACADEMY MEMBERS 


Professor Leo E. Danielson, of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor, is 
studying the characteristics of engineers and scientists and their relations 
with management. He is also engaged in research in regard to supervision of 
technical personnel 


Professor Harold E. Kubly, of the University of Wisconsin, has made a study 
of Baker Manufacturing Company of Evansville, Wisconsin showing the devel- 
opment of its profit sharing system since !899. The results of this study have 
been published by the University's Bureau of Business Research and Service. 


Professor Otis Lipstreu reports that the Schoo! of Business of the University 
of Colorado has recently begun a three-year research program concerning 
the effect of automation on human factors in supervision. By means of ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and observation they will endeavor to determine spe- 
cifically how people react to the introduction of highly automatic processes, 


Professor Walter J. McNerney of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor is 
engaged in a study of hospital and medica! econ. :.1ics in the State of Michigan. 
He is also studying administration as it relates to patterns of patient care. 


Professor Robert W. Katz, of Harvard University, is researching manage- 
ment behavior by conducting a case study of organizational relationships. 


Professor Claude S. George has recently completed a research project which 
has been published in pamphlet form by the University of North Carolina un- 
der the title Business Looks at Business Education. In this study more than 
seventy-three North Carolina executives explored and discussed various as- 
pects of business education under Professor George's leadership. Business- 
men's ideas concerning the following major topics are covered in the report: 
What industry expects from a business education; criticisms of college gradu 
ates; responsibilities of industry in business education; industry's views of a 
business school faculty; and what a business school should do. Professor 
George is also active in a film project in which moving pictures of industrial 
operations are taken out in the field. After they are processed, they must be 
analyzed and edited for class and laboratory use. Some are made up into 
Loops and incorporated into performance rating films, and some are set aside 
for micromotion analysis. 


Professor Charles Quittmeyer of the University of Virginia conducted a study 
of manufacturing development in the Southern Appalachian region this summer 
under a Ford Foundation grant. 


Professor Ear! G. Planty, University of [llinois..is studying the activities of 
recent college graduates in industry in an etfort to determine what factors and 
criteria are related to the concept of a man becoming "established'in his job. 
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BOOKS REPORTED IN PROGRESS BY ACADEMY MEMBERS 


Professor Franklin E. Folts of Harvard University is engaged in revising his 
pook, Introduction to Industrial Management. 


Aeith Davis, Chairman, Department of Management at Arizona State College 
nd William G. Scoit, of Georgia State Coliege, arc co-authors of a new book 
ntitled Readings in Human Relations scheduled for publication in February, 1959, 


-homas J. Luck is co-author of a new book published by Richard D. Irwin, 
.c, entitled, Life Insurance Agency Financial Management. The new book 
‘ipnasizes the application of management to the financial control of a life 


surance agency. 


iwrofessor Clifford Baumback of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, in 
company with Professors Joseph W. Towle and Sterling Schoen, both of 
Washington University, are writing a book entitied Concepts of Organization 
and Human Relations. The authors hope to have the text completed by this 
“ane next year. 


sotessor Staniey Seimer's Casebook in Indus-ria. Management is in process. 
w:.. be published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
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